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A. THE NATURE ELEMENT IN RELIGION : by Sir Francis 
Younghusband. 


IF we are to judge truly of the influence of Nature upon Man’s religion 

upon Man’s root attitude towards the world—we must remember 
his ancestry. He is roughly about half a million years old. But of 
the five or six hundred thousand years of his existence it is only for 
five or six thousand years that he has been civilised and lived in large 
highly-organised communities in villages and towns. For the remain- 
ing 495,000 years or so he has been living in small communities in the 
trees, in huts, in caves or in tents, and always very closely in touch 
with physical nature and with the plants, trees and animals. During 
all the earlier part of this period the forest was his hore and must 
have been all in all to him. And directly from Nature, without any 
intermediary, he would satisfy all his bodily needs. He would himself 
collect the berries, nuts, fruits and roots, draw the water, and cut 
branches, leaves and fibres for housing and clothing. 


FURTHER, when he first appeared half a million years ago he did not 
suddenly spring into existence out of the void. He had a long animal 
ancestry behind him. He arose from out of the animal world. He 
came of a stock which had lived in the forests for millions upon millions 


*Continuing, from the April number of the Review, the series of preparatory 
studies in connection with the Conference on Living Religions within the 
Empire, in course of organisation by a Joint Committee of the School of 
Oriental Studies and the Sociological Society, to be held at Wembley, 
September 22nd—October 3rd. [Editors, SocioLocicaL Review.] 
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of years. He must have appeared, therefore, inheriting instincts and 
tendencies deeply ingrained into him by this age-long and intimate 
contact with Nature. 


Born, then, through his surroundings and through heredity Man 
must have been deeply impressed by Nature. Her influence upon 
his religion must have been profound. 


Now there is no record of what Man thought in all the impressionable 
period after his first emergence from the brute existence, but with the 
aid of certain materials in our possession we can construct a picture 
of primitive man and his surroundings. We can see to-day tropical 
forests of precisely the same description as those in which he first 
appeared. We can see adjoining these forests the open grass lands 
into which he gradually crept as he gained confidence. We can see 
the vast prairie lands and steppes over which he wandered as he 
attached cattle, sheep and horses to him. And we can see the fertile 
valleys of the Nile and the Tigris with those barren desert lands on 
either side which have cramped men together at the water’s edge and 
thereby forced them into community and compelled them to be 
civilised. We cannot, indeed, see the actual species of animal from 
which man must have sprung. But we can see allied species, so we 
can judge of what that species was like. We can see men living to-day 
of very nearly the most primitive type and of every grade above it up 
to the most civilised. And, lastly, from memories of our own child- 
hood and from observation of children round us we can imagine 
something of the impressions Man in his earliest stages was receiving 
from Nature. While to aid us we have just a few traces scratched on 
stones or painted in caves by pre-historic man of what most impressed 
him. 

From these materials we ought with the aid of our imagination to be 
able to put ourselves in the place of Man when he was in closest contact 
with Nature, to realise his state of mind, to see what he was like and 
to feel as he must have felt, and by so doing to understand the influence 
which Nature must have had upon his deepest feelings and most 
vital thoughts. 


AND because he was uncivilised and uneducated we must not imagine 
that Man during all those five hundred thousand years which preceded 
the civilised state was dull, heavy, sluggish, unimpressionable. The 
animals of the forest are ever keenly alert. They prick up their ears 
at the slightest sound. The smallest movement catches their eye. 
They scent the faintest whiff of lurking danger. They are away at 
the slightest threatening symptom, or like lightning they spring ere 
their prey may escape. And it was from amidst this aliveness that 
Man originally sprang, and it was over this alertness that he had to 
gain an ascendancy. Urgency must have constantly been pressing on 
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him—the urgency of finding food for himself and those dependent on 
him. Responsibility was ever on him and the necessity for vital 
decision. He must, therefore, have been highly impressionable and 
quick-witted, keen to observe, correct in inference, and instantaneous 
in action ; and from having to be continually pitting himself against 
the animals and birds, to match his skill against their skill, his courage 
and endurance against theirs he must have been unconsciously emulat- 
ing them and striving to excel them. The sight of the courage of the 
boar must have made him strive to be no less courageous. And if he 
could not be as swift as the antelope he might at least emulate the 
cunning of the leopard in stalking its prey. 


Moreover, both from his animal ancestry and from his own experiences 
he must have possessed a profound knowledge of forest lore, of what 
he might do with impunity and of what he must on pain of death 
avoid ; what animals were friendly, what were a danger ; what plants 
he could eat, what were poison ; what signs and seasons were favour- 
able and what were ominous to him, 


ALL this close and intimate knowledge of Nature he would possess. 
But in spite of knowing so much he would still be impressed with 
the mystery round about him. The more he knew the more still he 
would feel there was to know. Out of the forest depths mysterious 
sounds would continually issue—the weird call of some bird or the 
cry of some beast in its death throes. And the further he penetrated 
the forest the further still it would seem to extend. Even when he 
issued from it there was always a beyond. On all sides there was 
distance. Nowhere was there limit. And what the beyond con- 
tained was as much a mystery as the mystery more immediately about 
him. 

AND with this sense of mystery and infinity must have gone a feeling 
of awe. Fear to some extent must have entered his heart, for fear 
finds its way into even the most courageous, and primitive man must 
have been undauntedly brave or he could never have fought his way 
through to the light. When he heard the roar of the lion, or the 
piercing cry of an animal seized by a leopard, or when he heard the 
thunder crashing about him and saw the lightning darting straight 
at him, the tempest uprooting great trees and the rain descending in 
sheets, terror must have stricken his soul for the moment. But 
Nature quickly changes her mood and man quickly recovers his 
courage. And it would be more with awe than with fear, that primitive 
man would regard the mysterious powers around him. 

Awe, too, he would feel in the presence of death. The sight of an 
animal strong in its might and swift in its spring the one moment, 
and the next a lifeless innocuous corpse, or of a wife or a child he had 
loved now stark cold and unfeeling, must have profoundly affected 
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him. And of certain stern laws the awfulness must have been im- 
pressed indelibly on him. If he lost his balance on a tree or precipice 
he would unfailingly be drawn to destruction. If he fell into a river 
he would be drowned. If he ate certain plants he would be poisoned. 
Some mysterious powers were at hand and in their presence he could 
not but feel awe. 

But Nature has also power to make Man wonder. If he saw death 
he also saw birth and saw growth. Out of an egg he would see a 
chick emerge and in time grow into a vivid brilliant bird. From a 
minute seed he would see a glorious flower spring up. And, most 
wonderful of all, the tiny babe his own womankind would bring forth 
would grow up into lithe and lusty manhood. Nor could he fail to 
feel wonder and admiration at the majesty of great trees and deep 
flowing rivers and towering mountains ; or at the glowing colours in 
birds and butterflies and flowers and skies and sunsets. Children are 
in raptures at such wonders and primitive man must no less have 
admired. 

Anp there must have been times when in primitive man the wonder 
and admiration and joy in Nature would, as it does in the birds and 
animals and insects, rise to the pitch of ecstasy. When, in the full 
pride of manhood, fit and whole and healthy, and in the very acme 
of condition, he went forth with his fellows against the lords of the 
forest and by his skill and cunning, his nerve and courage, succeeded 
in slaying a lion or bringing a great stag to bay he must have shouted 
with joy and felt life at its full welling up within him and loved the 
world about him and found it good. Often afterward he must have 
acted the great scene over and over again, and joining with his fellows 
and beating time on sticks danced with delight. The horrors in the 
world about him, the inexorable sternness, the hard essential discipline 
would all be forgotten and he would find the world good and love it. 
He would feel himself in tune with the fundamental rhythm of the 
world and in line with the central impulse of things. And once having 
thus felt himself in touch with the very heart of Nature he would 
always atter be unconsciously striving to get there again. 

Tus must it have been for hundreds of thousands of years. Men 
must have felt themselves intensely alive and have felt all about them 
alive too, even the very earth on which they stood—their mother 
earth: it brought forth the fruits they ate, so it also must be alive. 
They would have felt living powers about them repressing them in 
certain directions and punishing them severely if they transgressed, 
but kindly and bounteous also, providing nuts and seeds and roots 
for the mere taking. And without perhaps knowing it, for a man 
does not know how much he loves his country till he is taken from it, 
primitive men would love the world which brought them into being 
and which succoured and sustained them. 
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In such wise must Nature have influenced Man during that vast 
period which preceded the advent of civilisation. But when men 
became civilised a change took place. They lived more in houses 
and were more with their fellow men than with Nature. The in- 
fluence of Nature was not, therefore, so apparent, but is is noticeable 
that the Founders of all the great religions still received their inspiration 
in the forest or the mountains or the desert. The Buddha would 
withdraw to the forest and in its calm and mystery would learn to see 
life in its due proportion and find the heavenly way. It was on Mount 
Sinai that Moses felt the presence of God and learnt His laws. It 
was to the mountains also that Jesus withdrew, and it was from Nature 
that he drew the most telling of his parables. And it was in the 
desert and the mountains that Mohammed received his inspiration. 
To this day also Indian religious leaders withdraw into the forest or 
penetrate to the remotenesses of the Himalaya. And it is to Nature 
that the most religious of our poets go. ‘They feel a Presence in Nature 
that soothes and elevates them. 

MANY, it is true, are disturbed at seeing “‘ Nature red in tooth and 
claw,” and at her apparent wastefulness. But when they view Nature 
as a whole and in all her aspects they see that the battling does on 
the whole result in individuals and communities being spurred up to 
achieve the utmost of which they are capable, and that along with the 
competition there does go a very remarkable fellowship. Birds, animals, 
insects not only compete with one another in a keen struggle for 
existence, they also help one another, love one another, sacrifice them- 
selves for one another. The heroism is more remarkable than the 
cruelty, and the devotion than the indifference. And if the waste 
is the more glaringly evident what is more marvellous is the economy. 
In the long run Nature wastes nothing. The spent product of one 
moment is worked up into a thing of beauty the next. Out of the 
sodden leaves of the autumn appears the exquisite primrose of the 
spring. So if there be strife and struggle, pain, cruelty and waste, 
what we see when we view Nature as a whole is something smiling 
and serene. 

Tuus Nature reveals just as much fellowship as competition. Sur- 
vival is not the main interest with which she inspires men. Nature 
incites men to live their lives to the full even at the risk of losing their 
individual lives. A hero whether in war, in science, in art, or in 
religion is not thinking how he can best survive. He leaves such 
thoughts to the effete. What he is thinking of is making the most 
of the capacities in him, and that he soon realises he can only do as 
he raises the community about him to the standard he has himself 
conceived. To that task, therefore, he bends himself. And it is 
through men like him, the great creative artists and religious geniuses, 
that Nature gradually effects the ends she has in view. 
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So at least it seems to most. But we cannot ignore the fact that 
there are men who hold that all the beauties and heroisms have come 
about by pure chance, that Nature has no purpose and is not either 
good or bad, that the loveliness of the rose, the devotion of the partridge 
sacrificing herself to protect her young, and the heroic actions of men 
have all alike come about as the result of a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. They are a mere phosphorescent glow which will sooner or 
later burn itself out. It is a dreary creed. But it is not on many that 
Nature produces so gloomy an impression. And most present-day 
philosophers look upon Nature as a spiritual whole, what we see with 
our outward eye being the manifestation of an inward spirit which 
sustains the whole and directs it to the good. Of such philosophers 
some may regard the whole as governed by a mere tendency towards 
the good. But to others it would appear that it is a great deal more 
than a tendency, that it is a forceful and compelling purpose, which 
is directing the whole, and directing it to richer and richer perfection. 


Ir, then, we ask ourselves what impression Nature makes upon the 
inmost springs of men, we are bound to admit that upon some men 
she gives the impression of being cold and callous, cruel and wasteful, 
and utterly indifferent to the well-being of men, intent for a time on 
the survival of the fittest but careless as to whether the fittest are the 
most worthy or only the most pushing and arrogant—and careless 
also as to whether even the fittest survive for more than a very brief 
period or whether the whole lot, men included, may not be crushed 
to atoms or consumed by fire or frozen to death. That Nature is 
simply mechanical is the impression she makes on some men. 


But such men are mostly those who have never been very directly 
or frequently in contact with Nature. And upon those who most 
intimately know her she exerts an influence of a very different 
character. The terror and grimness of her most fearful manifestations 
do not embitter and estrange these men from her. Rather do they 
inflame them to intenser devotion. They brace and nerve them to 
higher effort. Such men feel themselves slowly gaining the mastery 
over the purely mechanical forces and discovering that these forces 
may be used to men’s own ends. They respect rather than fear such 
forces. And by many other of the revelations of her spirit Nature 
attracts and binds men to her in ever tightening bonds. By the glory 
of sunsets, the peace of the stars, the beauty, both in form and in 
colour, of the birds and the flowers, and by the grace, the speed and 
the skill which animals show, Nature evokes our admuration and fills 
us with delight. The spirit which animates Nature may be stern to 
the point of implacability, but it yet excites in men the tenderest and 
most loving emotions. In spite of the inflexibility and seeming 
cruelty of her rule men love Nature with an unquenchable affection. 
She appeals to men with a forcefulness yet tenderness they cannot 
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resist. The nearer man approaches Nature the firmer is his trust 
in her and the more fervent is his love. 


So Nature has power to exalt the spirit of Man—to fill him indeed 
with awe and reverence, but to excite also his admiration for her 
majesty and glory and irresistibly to attract him by her sweetness, 
delicacy and grace. She fills man with love for her till he craves to 
make himself one in purpose and in spirit with her, to rival her in 
strictness of self-discipline and to strive with her to achieve the highest 
perfection—and this he now realises she can only do through him, 
the latest of her offspring. 

Tuus does Nature affect men’s religion. 


It is probable, therefore, that the most virile, daring and adventurous 
races, those who are most strong-willed and firmest of nerve, most 
high mettled and alert, most finely strung and delicately responsive, 
and consequently those who know and understand Nature best, will 
be most impressed with the necessity of disciplining themselves to her 
laws, and most sure also that if they wholeheartedly enter into her 
purpose—the purpose, so it seems, of achieving an ever higher per- 
tection of life—they will find their reward in that joy in existence 
which compensates for every hardship and which rises in rare moments 
to an ecstasy which fuses even evil into good as the light of love trans- 
forms the homeliest face into a glory to more than glance at which 
we feel would be profane. 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


B. THE MAPPING OF LIFE: by Patrick Geddes. 


THE Mapping of Life! The phrase may seem rather of metaphor 
than of cartographic reality. Yet there are resources for a literal 
charting of the life-process, organic, mental and social. 


BEFORE attempting this mapping of life, social, mental and organic, 
which is little familiar, begin first with what is familiar, the mapping 
of the world. If you try to draw the continents from memory you 
won't be nearly correct. Why? Because you have no guiding 
lines. Fold the paper then across the middle for the equator: and 
now the top and bottom of our sheet are the (stretched out) poles. 
Parallel lines to these give you the arctic and the antarctic circles, and 
another pair the tropics, and between these you can put in the parallels 
of latitude. But these are not enough. We must also fold down the 
middle of our sheet, for Greenwich mid-day, by which the railways 
and clocks of all the world are now timed, hour by hour ; so that you 
can put in the whole 24 meridians of longitude like the map, if you 
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will. The great point gained by these intersecting lines, ruling off 
our map into so many squares, is that we can now draw our island in 
its place and all the continents with comparative accuracy. Hence 
every skipper can steer his course over oceans far vaster than was 
the then uncharted sea on which Ulysses lost himself. 


So far then for our familiar map of the world, with its shrunken land- 
scape in concrete clearness, because kept in order by its abstract and 
imaginary lines. 

Now then let us start afresh, on a new sheet, and try whether we 
cannot also do something towards the charting of Life, on which each 
has his own Odyssey of wanderings. 


In starting to build up a general notation of life it is easier to begin 
with the social process, since with that we are more familiar than with 
the organic process. At any rate the terms Place, Work, and Folk 
are more familiar than their biological equivalents, of Environment, 
Function, Organism. 


Take then again a double sheet of notepaper. Fold it first into vertical 
columns, three on each side: and thus six in all—for Place—Work— 
Folk, in that order, and then Folk—Work—Place,inthat order. Again 
fold it into six horizontal columns. Our sheet thus shows 36 squares, 
like a chess-board reduced by cutting off its outer row all round. On 
the left hand of our open sheet we have space for the comparatively 
passive side of Life which environment dominates, and on the right 
hand for the active, in which man dominates his environment. The 
whole sheet is now like Debtor and Creditor accounts. On the one 
side can be shown the views according to which man is in the grasp 
of fate: but on the opposite side we have space for his freedom, his 
ever-increasing mastery of nature and circumstances : in short, 


Place work folk: Folk work piace. 


BeGin with the first of these. The study of place grows up into 
Geography : that of work is Economics : that of folk is Anthropology. 
But these are commonly studied apart, or in separate squares touching 
only ata point. Witness the separate Chairs and Institutes and learned 
societies of that name ; but here we have to bring them into living 
unison. Place, studied without work or folk, is a matter of atlases 
and maps, with a library of travellers’ descriptions. Folk, without 
place and work, are dead : and hence Anthropological collections and 
books are too much of mere skulls and weapons. So, too, Economics, 
the science of work, when apart from definite place and definite folk, 
comes down to abstractions, “the dismal science” par excellence, 
reduced to theories of exchange and money, and even then mostly 
described as if by blind men comparing notes of what they have heard 
in the market. 
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But what do these new terms of our squares mean? To our maps 
of place we can now add pictures of the human work-places and folk- 
places of all kinds, from simply savage to civilised country house and 
villa, field and cottage in the country, to factory and slum in the modern 
manufacturing town. Our Geography is now fuller, and our town- 
planning can begin, of better work-places, better folk-places. 

So again for Folk. Place-folk are natives or neighbours ; and work-folk 
(i.e., “ producers”) are too familiar at all levels to need explanation. 
Our anthropology thus becomes living and humanised, it even comes 
up to date, in the world around us and surveys the living town; no 
longer content with the opening of graves of the past. 

Work, too, becomes clearer. For “ place-Work ” is a name for the 
“natural advantages’ which determine work of each kind at the 
right place for it. And “ Folk-work ” is occupation ; this tends to 
accumulate into caste, and in more countries than in India. 


Our Geography, Economics and Anthropology are thus not simply 
enlarged and vivified ; they are now united into a compact outline of 
Sociology : and all this is a summary of how a Sociological Society 
seeks to recruit its members from the more open-minded of these 
specialists, who are thus brought to weave their studies into one, and 
to follow each thread of its warp and woof into what has been too long 
the separate field of the others. From these three separate notes of 
life we thus get a central unified Chord of Life, and minor ones as 
well. We so far understand the simple village, the modern working- 
Town. 


In short, then :-— 


Environment = Place (Geography) 
Function = Work (Economics) 
Organism = Folk (Anthropology) 


But thus to unify geography, economics and anthropology is not 
enough. Social life has its mental side ; so we must here call in the 
psychologist. Now of psychologists there are many schools: there 
are the introspective psychologists who have so long wrestled with the 
deepest problems of the mind ; but start with those who are all for 
beginning with the simplest problems which can be experimentally 
handled in their laboratories ; with our Senses observed, tested and 
measured, our simple Experiences registered, our elemental Feelings 
enquired into. Sense, Experience, Feeling: can we not relate these 
to Place, Work and Folk? Plainly enough. It is with our senses 
we come to know our environment, perceiving and observing it. Our 
feelings are obviously developed from our folk, in earliest infancy by 
our mothers’ love and care. And our experiences are primarily from 
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our activities, of which our work is increasingly the predominant one. 
In short, all are now grouped and paired as :— 








PLACE 
place- Work place-Folk 
Sense 
Work 
work-Place work-Folk 
Experience 
Fok 
folk-Place folk-Work 
Feeling 








‘Thus to the chord of elemental and objective life in village and town, 
there now also exactly corresponds the elemental chord of the simpler 
Subjective Life ; that which we learned in the home, the mother- 
school, or the kindergarten, which Madame Montessori is but develop- 
ing in her turn, and which goes on through later life as well. 


Now with this subjective chord we may play the same game of nine 
squares as before; and with no less advantage, to our elementary 
psychology first of all, and with a richer geography, economics and 
anthropology also, and a fuller sociology accordingly. 


But, for simplicity’s sake, enough here to keep to the main three ; 
and next to ask how can we go further ? What of the deeper psychology, 
which no brass instruments can measure? Can we penetrate into the 
world of imagination, in which the simple natural sense impressions 
and activities, as all observers can agree, are transmuted in each 
separate mind into its own imagining ; so that while all beginners in 
the drawing-school can more or less copy the same flower, draw the 
same model, no two artists ever painted roses alike, much less their 
landscapes and figures! All surveyors can measure the fields alike ; 
but how did Egyptian land-surveying develop into Greek geometry, 
sweeping over earth and heavens and becoming independent of both, 
thinking abstractly and universally, transcending observation and 
experience, creating a science of pure ideas? And similarly for every 
later science. 
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Apove all, how comes the simple world of folk-feelings, so warm and 
yet so narrowly restricted at first only to immediate kith and kin, 
to widen and transform into those deeper emotions which increasingly 
open to us the whole human world of sympathy? And how, indeed, 
has this come, as it so often has done, through individual (and often 
social) history, to seek for the transcendant and divine, to reach all 
manner of mystic ecstasy ? 


Wirnout asking why, or even here considering exactly how, all these 
three transmutations are undeniable. From the present view-point 
let us call them the three “ conversions ;’’ or, in more recent phrase, 
the “ sublimations”’ and tabulate them thus :—{taking the word 
sublimation as used by the psychologists of adolescence, as_ that 
covers also the “ sublimation ” of the psycho-analysts, but without 
committing us to their whole teaching, not here required). 


Feeling ——————-> Emotion 
Experience ----->_ I deation 
Sense ——__———_-—-> I magination 


The conversion of the simple folk-feeling of the child into the human 
emotion of every generous adolescent is now, we may fairly claim, 
accepted by the psychologists as normal to human life, and described 
by them among all peoples: the phenomena of “ religious conver- 
sions ’’ are thence viewed as intense expressions of this, and those of 
religious genius and mystic ecstasy, with their stupendous historic 
results and world transformations, are thus but the supreme examples 
of the same psychic sublimation. Stanley Hall’s ‘ Adolescence,” 
William James’ “‘ Variations of Religious Experience,” are here enough 
to cite for elucidation; but the psycho-analysts and others are 
essentially but working out the same process, in more detailed ways, 
often even pathological. 

WELL, is not “ thought,” in kindred fashion, sublimating its simple 
“experiences ” of human activities, and so creating every science ? 
And “ art’ even thus sublimating “ sense ”’ ? 


Here, then, are three “‘ conversions,”’ not merely one; and though 
few, if any, in our day attain to all three, may not that be but our 
modern limitation? What if the historic religions have become 
fixed and sterile, and stand to-day so dogmatic and so art-less, because 
of their lapse from that life of ideation which once created their great 
systems of doctrine ; their lapse, too, from that life of imagination 
which of old expressed these in vivid visions, even of Paradises and 
Hells. 


AND as the religions have fallen behind the march of science and 
lost their powers of art, may not the dryness of science, its modern 
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antipathy to “emotionalism,” its persistent divorce from art, be 
similarly an arrest and an incompletion ? And the life of imagination, 
with all its varied modern endeavours—is it not also bewildered and 
astray among too purely personal dreams, and too ignorant to grasp 
and express the vast conceptions of science, or to renew and re-embody 
the renewing idealism of humanity, which is again searching towards 
religion. 

Yet, looking at our simple diagramatic enumeration above, is not 
the answer clear upon it? Emotion, Ideation, Imagination, these are 
not merely three great notes of the inner life ; they are normally its 
single chord. Sound, then, this anew, the three notes together, and 
our modern arrest of life ceases and its harmony again goes on. Our 
uneasy, spiritual sleep, our fitful and troubled dreams, our perplexed 
thought, all awake together, and to the life of a new morning, why not 
to as good or better a day as those of old? The creative secret of 
Dante—religious and mystic, intellectual and critical, imaginative and 
constructive—has thus not died with him: but lies open, as indeed 
every creative artist since his day has more or less shown. So it may 
be for the truly religious: why not, in some measure, for the truly 
scientific as well ? 

Ir this essential Chord of the Inner Life be thus clear, we may go 
farther, and try next to map out its nine-fold field, defining the inter- 
acting products of :— 


Emotion 
Ideation 
Imagination 


Ideation of Emotion—thought applied to the mystic ecstasy, to the 
deepest and most fully human emotions—from that process comes 
the Doctrine of each faith, its theology, its Idealisms. 


IDEATION is ever creating idea-systems, sciences, syntheses: and 
as these enlarge and deepen, emotion is aroused. A new combination 
thus arises ; and what is that but Philosophy—no longer the clear, 
cold or cold-seeming ideation process, but deeply thriiled, however 
the philosopher’s abstract language may disguise, by his hopes or 
fears for the world, his optimism, pessimism, or meliorism, mingled 
at best ? 

But Ideation calls for Imagery, and this in every science, from 
geometry or.wards, and this more and more as each progresses : 
hence the Notations of every science. Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, have long had those notations: but Biology, too, has its 
morphological diagrams and its evolutionary “ trees.” So the historian 
condenses his annals into graphic “ rivers of time,” even the abstract- 
seeming psychologist makes his schemata. Thought of all kinds was 
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first written in pictorial hieroglyphics, and it is from these that have 
come even the printed letters of this modern page. But above all, as 
master of notations, it is the musician, who accomplishes the seemingly 
impossible feat of graphically transcribing sound, nay even of creating 
his vast orchestrations—his emotional ideation of imagination—as a 
score which outlives him and becomes the possession of the world, 
and from which it can be called forth again into music at will. 


BuT as even the mystic ecstasy of the spiritual seer has ever been 
clarified and defined by the subsequent ideation (of himself or others) 
into Doctrine, so also it may be rendered visible by the helpful com- 
binations of the imaginative life. Thus ever arises the world of 
Symbolism, and in all forms, from fetish stone to lingam, from cross 
to crescent; or as noble figures, in the days when men could “see the 
very gods arising ’mid their graven images.” 

Tuus the Imagination has ever subserved religion, and even far more 
than science. Can Science and Ideation also help it? Apply Ideation 
to Imagination : it is no longer a free phantasmagoria, but is criticised : 
selectively in Appreciation, actively in Design: and thus a new field, 
of Esthetic, is defined. 

But Imagination is apt to be chilled by Esthetic : it needs more than 
mere design: to be fully vital this must be fused with the kindred 
glow of emotion. Thus we have Poesy: not merely the music and 
poetry of words, but that which is in all forms of imagination, visual 
and mobile, and their expressions in art accordingly. 

Our nine-fold cloister is now complete, around the essential triad, 
and in no less definite order than were preceding ones. 


Emotion Philosophy Poesy 
Doctrine Ideation Esthetic 
Symbolism Notation Imagination 


Wuy not possess this inner thought-world more completely? For 
this, in every age, men have renounced the “ world ” of ordinary life ; 
many at the thrill of the mystic life, its gleam as symbol, its definition 
as religiun. But have not most of all followed Imagination, no doubt 
too often lost amid the varieties of its phantasmagorias ; yet many 
reaching to Design and Poesy, all more or less to Appreciation. And 
has not Ideation its votaries ? Never was Science so productive, and 
Philosophy is again high in debate. 

So far, then, this cloister of thought with its nine-fold quadrangles : 
and here for many, indeed most who enter it, the possibilities of life 
seem to end. To whoever has fully entered the religious cloister, 
indeed many of these nine, there is no returning to the simple every- 
day life of place and work and folk, of sense, experience and feeling 
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alone. The vows are irrevocable, and this not by reason of eternal 
authority, but by choice: here the spirit finds its life indeed, and far 
more abundantly than in the simple world of childhood, or of every- 
day affairs : which all now seem but child’s play too, however vast in 
place, or rich in material wealth, or successful in outward ambitions. 
For whether we be men of to-day or of old, if once at home in any of 
the retreats of living religion, in the studies or laboratories of the 
sciences, or in a studio of the artistic dream, we are henceforth content 
to abide. This was the Limbo where Dante saw the sages, the thinkers, 
the poets of the pre-Christian past. And here, too, we are beginning 
to build the University of the Future. 

Yet from all this varied cloister of the Inner Life there are further 
doors; and those open out once more into the objective world ; 
though not back into the too simple everyday town-life we have long 
left. For in the measure that we have outlived these everyday Acts 
and Facts, and shaped our lives according to our highest Dreams, there 
comes at times the impulse to realise them in the world anew, as Deeds. 
MANY a cloistered spirit has dreamed beyond its bounds of “ the 
High Geste I cannot do!” Many even attempt it ; and though “ the 
many fail, the one succeeds!” Thus the life of religious emotion, 
having clarified itself in doctrine anew, goes forth to convert an un- 
willing world, and transform it into a new (Etho-) Polity. Often, 
indeed, it well nigh does so ; witness Buddha, Paul, Mahommed and 
More : and later teachers, even to our own day, attempt with varying 
inspiration, varying success, this highest of human endeavours. Every 
doctrine, clearly grasped, sends youth forth anew upon a Career : for 
every career that ever was or ever will be, can but leap from such a 
spring-board as it has found in its doctrine. For many—in our day 
most—the doctrine has much of temporal elements: hence Polity 
may be more apparent than Etho-Polity ; but here let us take it at 
its best. 

Not every thought takes form in action: but the psychologist is 
ever more assured that it at least points thither, and indeed tends to 
re-act banefully on the inner life, if not realised to some extent in 
actual deed ; certain it is that with increasing clearness and enlarging 
interests, still more with increasing syntheses with other thoughts, 
ideas become emotionalised towards action. Synthesis in thought 
thus tends to collective action—to Synergy in Deed : and Imagination 
concentrates itself, to pre-figure for our (Etho-) Polity, in Synergy the 
Corresponding Achievement, which it may realise. Here, then, is a 
new Chord of Life ; that in which the subjective creates its objective 
counterpart. We thus leave the Cloister: the City, of our ideal 
vision, opens before us. We are now out to re-shape the world anew, 
more near the heart’s desire ; and hence so often caring little what 
of the past we shatter. 
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Here, then, the supreme chord of life and its resultant in Deed ; 
that is, in fullest life. 
ACHIEVEMENT 
SYNERGY 
(ErnHo-) Po.ity 


ee ee 


EMOTION 
SYNTHESIS 
IMAGINATION 


And here we may work out in detail the completed nine-fold series of 
Deed, to be perfected as far as life may allow :— 


Tragedy Rhythm ACHIEVEMENT 
Career SYNERGY Success 
ETHo-POLITY Wisdom Art 

EMOTION Philosophy Poesy 
Doctrine SYNTHESIS Design 
Symbol Notation IMAGINATION 


For perfection the inward Poesy must ever take form, as Art; but 
so Philosophy, when it leaves its cloister, as so rarely, may rise to 
Wisdom: hence not only the tradition of Israel, but the greatest 
thought of Hellas, if not indeed of humanity, has proclaimed that “ it 
will never be good times for the world till the kings are philosophers, 
and the philosophers are kings.” India has had its royal sages, its 
rajarishis, and in these very days is calling for them again. And thus 
it was in the best days of old, that Etho-Polity could call forth Wisdom 
and Art, even if not always the central chord, with Synergy and 
Achievement. 


So true Design (this is an orderly universe) may achieve Success ; 
and the career that can synergise has often been thus justified in deed. 


But no life lasts for ever ; indeed, no career comes to its full. Every 
life must end, and before final achievement—at best in the midst of 
this : and this is Tragedy, when the failure is at levels truly high. 
And does not its subjective correlative Symbolism—at once prefigure 
this and record it? What between Tragedy and Achievement ? 
Here may be Life’s supreme Rhythm—life’s highest music, ranging 
like Beethoven’s between utmost possibilities—even Life’s greatest 
dance—since between the leaping joy of victory, and the funeral march 
of the hero. 
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Here, then, is no small conclusion: that from the simplest chord, 
of the acts of everyday life,—the facts of its ordinary experience,— 
there may develop not only the deep chord of the inward Life of 
Thought, but that also of Life in Deed. And is it not a strange—and 
indeed a wholly unsought, but now evident, conclusion, that in this 
continuously reasoned presentment of Life, in everyday modern 
scientific terms, as geographic, economic, anthropological, and as 
psychological (elemental and developed), there should thus emerge 
this unexpected conclusion—that the Greeks of old, whoever else, 
knew all this before, and had thought it out, to these same conclu- 
sions—albeit in their own nobler way ? 


For our diagram turns out to be that of Parnassus—home of the 
Nine Muses; and their very names, their significance, and their 
Symbolisms will be found to answer to the nine squares above, and 
connect them with those below. And this more and more precisely, as 
the scheme is studied ; not indeed without one or two difficulties at 
first sight, but these easily cleared by a little psychological and social 
reflection. 


Melpomene Terpsichore Euterpe 
Calliope Clio Thalia 
Erato Polymnia Urania 


Here then assuredly—even to mathematical probability, let alone to 
rerson—are the Nine Muses of Parnassus, neither less nor more ; and 
as Hesiod recorded them—it would seem from an even then fading 
tradition, albeit four score generations ago. Since then at times they 
have inspired writers, as last at the Renaissance ; but too much always 
as mere literary revivals, till at length they have come to seem too 
hackneyed for our fresh young poets of to-day. 


But none the less, they here reappear in Life and prove themselves 
as immortal; not only as the source of inspiration of all poets, past, 
present, and to come, but the very genii of will, the inspiration of 
every worthy deed. And they come to all peoples, simplest as well as 
highest : the first clue to this recovery came indeed not from musings 
in Athens or at Olympia, from dreamings at Sunium or on Pentelicon, 
but from the simple dances of the Australians, from the flower-crowned 
Hawaian maidens of Cook’s Voyage, and again from the varied moods 
of the songs and tales of Highland Ceilidhs. Everywhere, then, we 
may find or recall them: they are the nine-fold Soul of Life. 


STILL it is the Greeks who above all other children of men, and despite 
all their faults, who have been our complete exemplars ; for all Nine 
Muses came most fully to them. Hence theirs not only the fullest 
chord of the Inner Life, emotional, intellectual, imaginative, as in Plato 
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LIVING RELIGIONS WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


perhaps above all, yet he only first among peers. For Hellas was 
creative at once of morals and philosophy, of esthetics and logic, and 
of the beginnings of every one of our modern sciences ; and also in 
every way giving fresh, rich and full expression of all their nine-fold 
complex in the active life of Deed. Thus it was that beyond town and 
school, beyond even the cloister of thought, the Greeks realised the 
City—and, least imperfectly of all men—the City founded on sound 
agriculture and craftsmanship, and this rising to initiative and per- 
fection in each and all of the material arts—architecture, sculpture, 
painting. So, too, their life blossomed into the dramatic arts—music 
in all its moods, with dance no less fully expressive, drama to this day 
supreme. All because founded in comprehensive thought ; and thence 
realised in citizenship. 


THE application of the present method to other cultures, and to 
religions, of East and West alike, will be found to yield no less vital 
interpretations. 

P. GEDDEs. 


C. THE UNDERLYING ISSUE OF THE OCCIDENT : by 
Victor Branford (continued from the previous issue of the 
REVIEW). 


V. Ctassic IpEALs in RENEWAL. 


Tue Reformers forged for the use of the Folk a key to one of Life’s 
high mysteries. Henceforth the quality of mystic joy in the supreme 
adventure of moral conversion was an open secret. To have made 
that advance towards the far-off divine event of full communion by 
every man with the ideal is surely a thrilling event in the record of 
our western civilisation. On the other hand, the Reformers failed 
adequately to incorporate in their vision of fulfilment the Hellenic 
ingredients of beauty in design of life and of verifiable truth in per- 
spective of inner and outer. They did not find the People’s clue to 
those other essential mysteries, though doubtless relatively minor 
ones, intellectual conversion, and zsthetic conversion. Yet lacking 
these complementary processes of redemption and ennoblement, the 
Protestant scheme of a society organised on a universal basis of 
“ religious conversion ” remained a spiritual abstraction. Full return to 
the concrete and the vital could not be made without a supplementary 
equipment of other qualities. Intellectual mastery, personal charm, 
communal grace, cannot be assumed in a scheme of moral perfection 
for individuals. For these attainments we must definitely labour, plan, 
organise. So, indeed, the later Reformers came increasingly to recognise 
as they looked back more clearly to the Platonic sources of their doctrine. 
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But other movements of swifter course and surer aim were simulta- 
neously stirring towards correction, in fact if not in intention, of that 
over-abstractness which has hitherto weakened and stultified the 
vision of modern democracy. 


THE ideal of magnanimity was naturally renewed along with revival 
of classical learning. ‘To none did it appeal more than to the youthful 
Francis Bacon. Early in life he planned for himself a career impelled 
and guided by those qualities which the Romans called large-minded- 
ness and the Greeks named greatness of soul. First in his scheme of 
life-purpose he placed service to humanity by pursuit and discovery 
of ordered and verifiable knowledge ; and next the cause of patriotism. 
Then came a third aim which carries some suspicion of an afterthought. 
“To do somewhat for the church,” was his way of putting it. His 
own definition of magnanimity, as one might expect, emphasises 
greatness of mind rather than goodness of soul. “‘ Contempt of peril, 
contempt of profit, and the meriting of the times wherein one liveth.” 
That was his youthful day-dream, and it grew into the splendid vision 
of creative science which ranges him with the immortals. He was 
kept on his pioneering course—with but occasional lapses—by a 
gleaming spectacle of man raised to a pinnacle of power, dignity and 
happiness. That end was to be attained, not by spells or prayers, but 
by obedient service to nature, which, if faithfully pursued, she rewards 
with mastery of her processes and dominion over her realm. To 
sketch the needed plan of campaign was Bacon’s purpose in his 
magisterial series of books. It would seem, however, that his Essays 
alone gained any degree of popularity amongst readers then or since. 
Yet these fugitive pieces were to Bacon himself, as he tells in a pathetic 
letter, but the passing recreations of a mind intent on a vast deployment 
of human forces. In his later years he uttered a lament about his 
main work that it failed to touch the popular imagination; for “it 
flies too high over men’s heads.” In hope of popularising the ideas 
and aims of his INstaurRATIO MaGna, or Great Renewal, through the 
office of science, he began but did not finish the book of a Holy War. 
It took shape as a “ dialogue ” between a soldier, a good citizen named 
Eupolis, a courtier, and priests of the Roman and Protestant Churches. 
The soldier complains that “ for space of half a century there had been 
a kind of meanness in the designs and enterprises of Christendom ; 
wars with subjects, like an angry suit for a man’s own that might 
be better ended by accord ; some petty acquests of a town or a spot 
of territory like a farmer’s purchase of a close or nook of ground that 
lay fit to him.”” All such wars, declares the soldier, ‘‘ were but as the 
wars of the heathen for secular interest or ambition, and not worthy 
of Christians.” He deplores also a similar meanness in the designs 
of trade and industry. ‘“‘ Merchants have made a great path in the 
seas unto the ends of the world . . . and all this for pearl or stone 
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or spices, but for the pearl of the Kingdom of Heaven, or the spices 
of the spouse's garden, not a mast has been set up.” This soldier’s 
call for a kind of warfare worthy of a Christian people is scoffed at by 
the Courtier, who declares that there is «« no possibility of a Holy War 
except you could bray Christendom into a mortar and mould it into 
a new paste.” The philosopher’s stone and holy war are but the 
rendezvous of cracked brains that wear their feather in their head 
instead of in their hat.”” The Roman priest intervenes and asks 
whom is the holy war to be against. Answering his own question, he 
says it must be waged “ against such routs and shoals of people as 
have utterly degenerate from the laws of nature ; as have of their own 
body and frame of estate a monstrosity ; and may be truly accounted 
common enemies and grievances of mankind ; such people all nations 
are interested and ought to be resenting to suppress.” Who then 
are these degenerate peoples, the common enemies of mankind ? 
Without saying it in so many words, the Priest hints that the black list 
includes all the Christian nations themselves |! At this dramatic point 
the story breaks off and the fragment remains amongst the many tasks 
and problems which Bacon bequeathed to his successors for con- 
tinuance and completion. Not one of these tasks and problems surely 
was and is of more urgent nature than the plan of campaign for his 
“holy war.”’ Yet it would seem that as yet no group or even individual 
has shouldered this particular responsibility. But it may be that the 
idea was reborn in the project formulated and left as a legacy by 
William James, for industrial armies enlisted and organised on the 
basis of a “‘ moral equivalent of war.” 


Tue tragedy of Bacon the intellectual reformer, as of the religious 
Reformers, was that their seeking brought them no dominant harmony 
of purpose effective for fulfilment of personality in and through com- 
munity. Their type of “‘ conversion ”’ was a moral abstraction saturated 
with mystic rapture. His type of “ conversion” was an intellectual 
abstraction quickened by a touch of the mystic impulse. These 
defects have reappeared and even in exaggerated shape, in the one- 
sidedness of those who look back respectively to Baconian origins or to 
Reformation ancestry. Bacon’s vision bore fruit, but of somewhat 
stunted variety, in the succeeding generation. ‘The body which to-day 
we call the Royal Society incarnated something of his scientific ideal. 
Its long line of distinguished Presidents, from Newton onwards, 
constitute an apostolic succession of the Baconian order. But compare 
the past record and present activities of the Royal Society with the 
ancestral intention as depicted, for instance, in the SOLOMON’s House 
of Bacon’s New ATLANTIS, and you see how great is the falling off. 
The Royal Society is assiduous in building a science of nature and 
(with less eagerness) a science of man, but it does not appear to be 
animated by a vision of their “ free intercourse’ as Bacon saw it. 
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And because it lacks that vision of an ordered unity instinct with 
creative purpose, the Royal Society, so far, has given to the world no 
gospel of an imperium hominis. Into that phrase Bacon condensed the 
essence of his thought and teaching. Deliberately and systematically, 
by approximating foresight, by ordered planning, by experimental 
striving, to build up an Empire of Man, and firmly to sustain and 
wisely to order its governance, was his idea of attainment. In quest 
of this human aim, mind, body and soul were to be united. But let 
man lose sight of knowledge in its unity and its human purpose then 
is all their mental seeking but “ vain notions ”’ and “ blind experiment.” 
The letters F.R.S. doubtless are the insigna of intellectual conversion, 
but is their fellowship not too much in the rude simplicities a Little 
Bethel lost in the labyrinth of learning? And if that criticism be 
applicable to the august luminaries of Burlington House, how much 
more so to the lesser lights who crowd the ever-multiplying societies of 
specialised science ? Almost to a man have they undergone intellectual 
conversion ; yet do they not tend to lose rather than gain on the vision 
of unity that inspires to ordered militancy of action? It would seem 
that the vision integral is not to be won by sole way of intellectual 
conversion any more than by sole way of a moral conversion that 
dons the garments of religion. 


VI. Tue Dream-Way. 


A THIRD track—the main one as its pioneers thought—towards fulness 
of life, was beaten by representative men of the Renaissance and their 
successors. Those pioneers saw the human process neither as an 
unfolding of love nor of reason, but of wonder, admiration, beauty. 
Their vision is alive and throbbing with grace and charm. They do 
not tell a tale, or show a picture, or exhibit a design ; they make you 
dream it. They are able to communicate the glamour of life and 
awaken us to its mystery because their own visioning is clear, intense, 
sustained. ‘They have cultivated the day-dreaming impulse, schooled 
its indiscipline, reared it on systematic observation, tempered its metal 
into a sharp instrument of evocation. Fix these habits in a tempera- 
ment given to pursuit of perfection and the result in character might 
be termed zsthetic conversion. To get the range of the redemptive 
process, must we not add to the moral conversion of the reformer, 
the intellectual conversion of philosopher and scientist, the zsthetic 
conversion of poet and artist. It may even be that we must, as it were, 
multiply these three factors of spiritual power, so far and so high is 
the flight of the liberated soul. 


From the long line of poets, dramatists, painters, sculptors, architects, 
carvers, metal-workers, whose lives exemplify this process of aesthetic 
conversion, take, for illustration, Keats. In his first considerable poem 
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LIVING RELIGIONS WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


he disclaimed the illumination of philosophy, of science and even of 
religion. But the confession reads something like a boast, for he affirms : 


. there ever rolls 
A vast ‘idea before me, and I glean 
Therefrom my liberty: thence, too, I’ve seen 
The end and aim of Poesy. 


To the cause of Poesy he dedicated the brief span of his working life. 
With the ardour of heroism and the persistence of toil, he sought the 
mystic gleam of life purified and exalted. Poesy became to him as 
queen of heaven to the catholic saint— 


It has a glory and nought else can share it. 
The thought thereof is awful, sweet and holy, 
Chasing away all worldliness and folly ; 
Coming sometimes like fearful claps of thunder, 
And sometimes like a gentle whispering 

Of all the secrets of some wond’rous thing 
That breathes about us in the vacant air. 
Sometimes it gives a glory to the voice 

And from the heart upsprings, Rejoice, Rejoice ! 


Another apostrophe to the transcendence of his chosen divinity suggests 
a certain blending of pagan and Christian vision : 


A drainless shower 

Of light is poesy: ‘tis the supreme power ; 
"Tis might half slumb’ring on its right arm. 
The very archings of her eyebrows charm 
A thousand willing agents to obey, ... . 
And still she governs with the mildest sway. 
But strength alone, though of the Muses born, 
Is like a fallen angel . 

for it feeds upon the burrs 
And thorns of life, forgetting the great end 
Of poesy, that it should be a friend 
To soothe the cares and lift the thoughts of man. 


His ideal of attainment was to be counted amongst the “ poet-kings, 
who simply tell the most heart-easing things.” The desire of the 
devotee for the self-sacrifice of a dedicated life comes out in the lines: 


© Poesy! for thee I hold my pen 
That am not yet a glorious denizen 
Of thy wide heaven—should I not rather kneel 
Upon some mountain-top until I feel 
A glowing splendour round about me hung 
And echo back the voice of thine own tongue ? 
Pere sa seas 

. . to my ardent prayer 
Yield from ‘thy sanctuary some clear air, 
Smoothed for intoxication by the breath 
Of flowering bays, that I may die a death 
Of luxury, and my young spirit follow 
The morning sunbeams to the great Apollo 
Like a fresh sacrifice... .. 


The “ luxuries” for which he thirsted and prayed and promised 
sacrifice were the opulent visions of life to be seen through windows 
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of the worshipping soul. To contemporaries with less insight than 
Shelley and Byron, Keats’ cult of Poesy seemed little more than the 
posturings of over-strained metaphor. ‘To-day we read his language 
with the literalness of interpretation that after long neglect we have 
learnt to apply to Crashaw’s STEPs TO THE TEMPLE, or Vaughan’s 
SacreD Poems. When, therefore, Keats proposed if need be to pur- 
chase his spiritual luxuries at the price of a sacrificial death, we are 
inclined to take him at his word ; and if there were any doubt about 
the matter it would be dispelled by his subsequent record. Listen to 
the tale of his luxuries sought through the office of Poesy : 


. .. if I can bear 
The overwhelming sweets, ‘twill bring to me fair 
Visions of all places: a bowery nook 
Will be Elysium—an eternal book 
Whence I may copy many a lovely saying 
About the leaves and flowers . . . 
Vistas of solemn beauty, where I'd wander 
In happy silence like the clear Meander 
Through its lone vales ! 
Things such as these are ever harbingers 
To trains of peaceful images: the stirs 
Of a swan’s neck unseen among the rushes : 
A linnet starting ..... 
A butterfly, with golden wings broad-parted, 
Nestling a rose, convulsed . 
With over-pleasure. 


In what he called his “‘ store of luxuries,” he desired to heap not only 
the riches of imagery given by nature, but also the wealth of historic 
vision. Here are a few items of the inventory taken in his “ poet’s 
house ” 


Round about were hung 
The glorious features of the bards who sung 
In other ages . . . cold and sacred busts 
Smiled at each other. . . 
Sappho’s meek head was there half smiling down 
At nothing ; just as though the earnest frown 
Of over-thinking had that moment gone 
From off her brow ..... 
Great Alfred's, too, with anxious pitying eyes, 
As if he always listened to the sighs 
Of the goaded world ..... 
Petrarch pee ap! from the shady green, 
Starts at the sight of Laura; nor can wean 
His eyes from her sweet face. Most happy they ! 
For over them was seen a free display 
Of outspread wings and from between them shone 
The face of Poesy. 


His supreme prayer, a modest supplication for but a single decade of 
creative life, was not answered. Conceive the pathos of the following 


lines written not later than his twenty-first year and within five years 
of his death : 


O, for ten years that I may overwhelm 


Myself in poesy: so I may do the deed 
That my own soul has to itself decreed. 
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LIVING RELIGIONS WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


With poetic prescience, he prepared his spiritual petition to the Giver 
of years, by lines which are a veritable litany of life : 


Life is but a day ; 
A fragile dewdrop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit: a poor Indian’s sleep 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorenci. Why so sad a moan? 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown ; 
The reading of an ever-changing tale ; 
The light lifting of a maiden’s veil ; 
A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 
A laughing schoolboy without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm. 


ALL the above citations are from the early poem (SLEEP AND BEAUTY) 
in which Keats announced his “ vast idea,” sketched its outline, 
illustrated its nature and aims, set himself the task of completion and 
dedicated his life to the fulfilment. Suppose he had been granted 
the ten years he craved. What sovran renovation of man’s vision 
might have resulted? A hint of the answer is to be gleaned from his 
subsequent writings. His SLEEP AND Beauty was prelude to ENpy- 
MION, itself overture to an opus. Endymion is the song of youth 
awakening to the wonders of a world at dawn of self-consciousness. 
It sings the revelation of a sweet significance in the variety and oneness 
of life human and natural. The glamour of a ferie realm overspreads 
all things. His own name shines with a new lustre,—‘ Endymion, 
the very music of the name has gone into my being.” And so it is 
with the whole world. Sky, seas, rivers, trees, birds, flowers, food, 
raiment, are all found to be charged with grace, and therefore touched 
with sanctity. And, wonder upon wonder, there are the crowning 
raptures of wine, of song, of love. 

THIs poem, half epic, half lyric, is youth’s song of Dionysos reincar- 
nated in the singer. ‘The charmed circle of Olympus has been entered ; 
its glories perceived ; its delights tasted. Perhaps the youth struts 
and swaggers a little. But whatever the cause, Nemesis arrives quick 
upon the scene. The immediate sequel is a spiritual downfall. Hardly 
has the vision faded when the joys of song are followed by the sorrows 
of reaction. Depression, grief, remorse, overtake the initiate of 
Olympus. Thus it came about that Keats published ENpYMION with 
a sad heart, declaring and confessing in the preface that “ there is 
not a fiercer hell than the failure in a great project.” The fact is that 
even before finishing the poem he had glimpsed a finer vision of the 
inner world dreamed in his SLEEP AND Beauty. Beyond the heights 
of Olympus he caught the full glory of Parnassian summits. Desire 
to ascend and dwell in complete communion with the sacred Nine, 
overwhelmed him. ‘Touched to the quick by this clearer vision of 
liberated spirit Keats looked back with repugnance upon the Dionysiac 
adventure of ENpYMION. He experienced a “ thousand bitters ” of 
reflection in contemplating what he stigmatised as its “ mawkishness,”’ 
yet he recognised in these defects the general and seemingly therefore 
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necessary characteristics of transition from youth’s beclouded dreams 
to the clearer and finer vision of true manhood. ‘ The imagination,”’ 
he writes in the above cited preface, “ of a boy is healthy, and the 
mature imagination of a man is healthy ; but there is a space of life 
between, in which the soul is in a ferment, the character undecided, 
the way of life uncertain, the ambition thick-sighted.” The bright 
figure that beckoned to the “ new man” in the vision of Keats the 
“ converted ” was Apollo, no mere Olympian, but leader of the musal 
choir and so, king of poets. An ambition seized upon him to prefigure 
in imagery and celebrate in song the victory of Apollo over the Titanism 
of nature and the arrested Olympianism of man. During this mood of 
assurance in the triumph of spirit and its power to lift up and guide 
both mind and body, he projected and began a new epic. Ina moment 
still moved apparently more by back-looking regret rather than fore- 
looking hope, he called his new epic THE FALL or HyPErRion. 

Hap he been given the strength of purpose and clearness of insight 
to complete this more Parnassian epic, might the poem have recreated 
for us moderns the Hellenic vision of personality at its full? If so, 
there would have been made available for direct, natural and therefore 
inevitable union with the Christian ideal of human purity and tender- 
ness, its complement of beauty and intellect, so ardently sought by the 
poets and scholars of the classical renaissance. “‘ Poet is heir to 
poet,” and certainly Keats, “ educated” but on Lempriére and transla- 
tion of Ovid, nevertheless inherited and assimilated with unique 
fulness the opulence of spirit accumulated and bequeathed by English 
poets from Chaucer to Chatterton. To predicate the Renaissance 
dream of Greco-Christian fulfilment come true in Keats is therefore 
a tempting guess ; and yet, and yet! Did he really grasp that Hellenic 
quality of vision ?—its commonsense insistence on return to the 
concrete. There are passages in the written fragment of HYPERION 
which suggest that he glimpsed this attribute of verifiability in vision, 
but fell short of clear sight, and firm resolution to reach the goal. 
Nothing could be more promising of Hellenic achievement than the 
opening passage in which he contrasts the vague reverie of savage or 
of fanatic with the clear vision of the poet. The former are misled by 
illusory hope, but the latter is gifted with a “‘ power of enormous ken 


to see as a god sees.” 
Fanatics have their dreams, wherewith they weave 
A paradise for a sect; the savage, too, 
From forth the loftiest fashion of his sleep, 


Guesses at heaven . . . 
But bare of laurel, they live, dream and die. 


On the other hand, is set over against these mere dreamers, not only 
the poet of cultivated artistry but also the potential poet in the plain 
man. We are told that 

. Every man, whose soul is not a clod, 


Hath visions and would speak if he had loved 
And been well nurtured in his mother tongue. 
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LIVING RELIGIONS WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


But beyond love and language there are other conditions of attainment 
to poetic vision. One of them is to “ feel the giant agony of the world.” 
Another is the seeing clear and far that goes with observation from 
“an eagle’s watch.” Another is the cool daring required firmly to 
plant one’s feet on the first step of “ perfection’s marble stairway.” 
That first step once taken, the spirit mounts up “ as once fair angels 
flew from the green turf to heaven.”’ Those who have thus climbed 


Teer are no visionaries, 

ieee at they are no dreamers weak, 
They seek no wonder but the human face, 
No music but a happy-noted voice. 


THE above citations and analyses of passages introductory to HYPERION 
suggest a truly Hellenic conception of humanity, firm yet rhythmic in 
free movement up and down the whole gamut of life from realist 
foundation to idealist summit. But elsewhere the written fragment 
of the poem is flawed by fantastic imagery, vague yearnings, confused 
ideas that point elsewhere, indeed run sharply counter to Hellenic 
verifiability in vision. And from the other writings of Keats, his 
letters especially, we know that more and more he was moved by 
quest of an “ abstract beauty.”’ Increasingly, therefore, he sought in 
poetry less a vision of life-fulfilment than a refuge from everyday 
trials and sorrows. He opined that “any man may, like the spider, 
spin from his own inwards his own airy citadel.” Doubtless; but 
when he went on to declare his belief that a citadel so spun was an 
“ objective” creation, he touched the very antithesis of Hellenic 
lucidity and even affirmed the negation of Hellenic return to the vital 
and the concrete. This declension from varifiable standards of truth 
and beauty was presumably the accompaniment of a losing battle with 
the microbes of disease and the pests of literary criticism. But was not 
the decay aggravated, perhaps even begun, by repulsion from the 
depressing environment in which his lot was cast ? True, he spent 
most of his latter years at Hampstead. From there northwards you 
can see green fields and woods, hills in the distance, and southwards, 
during an occasional break in the pall of mist, fog and smoke, St. Paul’s 
dome. Buta devotee of Apollo has right to a more generous apportion- 
ment of spiritual sustenance. His soul no less than his body calls for 
daily nourishment. He thirsts for a sustained feasting upon vistas 
of wonder and delight, and these alike in natural and civic beauty. 


VII. Pogrric ARREST AND RELEASE. 


In his craving for spiritual nourishment the poet is, of course, like 
the rest of us. He differs in that he kicks against the pricks of ugliness, 
and repels the blows of vulgarity. We accept these wounds and bruises, 
making a sorry pretence of being whole men. He protests and rebels, 
well aware that his soul is being seared and his mind polluted. To 
make an environment adapted to the singing poet should, therefore, 
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go a long way towards evoking, sustaining, educating, the dumb poet 
struggling in each of us for voice. As things are, that mute Maconchie 
masked in the plain man is submitted all the time to an environment 
that represses him in school and street, racks him in counting-house 
and factory, sometimes puzzles, sometimes dismays him, in temple 
and forum. This suppressed poet latent in each of us adults saves 
himself from the idiocy of complete surrender to circumstance by 
habitual recourse to the play-world of a plasticine environment. But 
the price of this child-like consolation through the make-believe of 
fantasy has to be paid. Infantilism of spirit implies an arrest or decay 
of mind and that means, sooner or later, enervation of body. There 
results that lowering of life’s tone, and slackening of its tempo, which 
the family doctor calls neurasthenia. It is a malady that afflicts whole 
populations of our western world. Their chronic debility indicates 
that circumstance is mastering life. The soul of the neurasthenic 
is benumbed by the blight of a cankerous milieu. He suffers a con- 
tinuous frustration of will. He sees no way of reversing the situation, 
so as to renew the struggle of life towards victory. Literally is he 
perishing for lack of vision. The inner eye being holden, the outer 
is distraught, and the facial muscles tell their pitiful tale of an organism 
painfully yielding under the relentless hammer of a remorseless fate. 
Now it is true that beauty and order of environment do not necessarily 
make a gracious spirit and a keen mind, still less a vigorous body. 
But the point is that masterful interplay with environment, which aims 
at fulness of life, communal as well as personal, yields two kinds of 
harvest. One is beauty and order of city ; and the other is grace of 
spirit, activity of mind, vigour of body, in individual citizens. It 
is the glory of the old Greeks to have grasped this correlation of mind 
and spirit with beauty and order of environment, and experimented 
daringly in the implied civic adaptation. To provide for the body 
of citizens a milieu evocative of vision, yet adapted to work-a-day life, 
was what the Greeks meant by the civic scheming, of which to-day 
we are re-discovering the simple beginnings under the name of Town- 
planning. That presumably is what they intended to signify by 
making Apollo their god of cities: as indeed classical archzologists 
are beginning to discover and tell us. 

First in the Greek scheme of civic design came the setting up of 
Temples and Statues, calculated to stir the pulses of Parnass-olympian 
aspiration. And they must be so placed on the town-plan, as not only 
to attract the artistic eye, but also to penetrate unawares the pre- 
occupied citizen’s inner life with their spiritual message. The devas- 
tating dearth of such civic plenishings, in the London of his day, drew 
from the heart of Keats the cry that “ standing at Charing Cross and 
looking East, West, North and South, I can see nothing but dulness.”’ 
No wonder he was driven to take refuge in his ivory tower of abstract 
beauty. 
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Tue tragedy of divorce between poet and city, and of both from folk, 
life and labour, had, to be sure, run a long course before the time of 
Keats. But his influence and example help to perpetuate the evil by 
passing it on as a “‘ damnable legacy ” to succeeding poets, who are 
naturally inclined to affiliate themselves to a stock so rare in occurrence, 
so choice in heritage. Yet by this track of contagion is disseminated 
that dire disease of civilisation—the plague of over-abstraction or 
hyper-subjectivity. It is a kind of moral leprosy, to which poet, artist, 
priest, prophet, philosopher, sage and scientist are all exceedingly 
prone. Its poison generates a cloud of miasma that screens the outer 
from the inner, and distorts the perspective of life and circumstance. 
Thus is art cut off from industry, thought from experience, ideals from 
reality. ‘The disease appears to begin as a break in that basal rhythm 
of man and nature, which the practice of rustic occupations generates 
and, up to a point, maintains. Let this break become habitual, as by 
. segragation of people from childhood to age in towns, and no mere 
exercises of spirit, mind, or body, nor of all three together, will per- 
manently restore the vital harmony, still less integrate it to wholeness 
of purpose. The only cure would seem to be a new life. The sufferer 
can get rid of his malady only by being born again through fertile 
interplay of personality and community in a formative milieu, or say, 
rather, a re-formative one. 
Or all who habitually contract this disease of over-abstraction, the 
poet may conveniently be taken as the representative case, if only 
because in him its origin and course have been studied by a specialist ; 
who to be sure, treats the morbid process as a normal and progressive 
? development. But it is open to us to accept the progressive element 
and reject the “ normality.” In a summary of his researches, the 
learned investigator (F. B. Gummere. THE BEGINNINGS OF POETRY), 
begins by citing De Musset’s lines : 

Faire un travail exquis, plein de crainte et de charme, 

Faire une perle d’une larme, 

Du poéte ici-bas voila la passion,— 
“ Quite different,” Professor Gummere goes on to say, “ is the idea of the 
poet implied in a pleasant little jest that passed between De Musset and 
Sainte-Beuve. The critic had declared that in the majority of men there 
is a poet who dies young while the man himself survives; whereupon 
De Musset pointed out that Sainte-Beuve had unwittingly put his thought 
into a good Alexandrine, and thus had helped to prove that the poet in the 
case was not dead but asleep. Between this poet who dies young or slumbers 
in each of us, and the artist in verse who makes pearls out of tears, there is 
now only a fantastic and fugitive connection ; in mediaval times, in rude 
agricultural communities, and under primitive conditions, this slumbering 
poet was awake and active, and the step from his ranks to that of artistry 
was of the easiest and shortest kind. The story of the poet is simple. 
Detaching himself from the throng in short improvisations, he comes at last 
to independence, and turns his active fellows into a mute audience ; dignity 
and mystery hedge him about, his art is touched with the divine, and like 
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his brother, the priest, he mediates between man and an imaginative, spiritual 
world, living, too, like the priest, at the charge of the community. This 
was the upward path ; another path led the minstrel into ways of disrepute, 
where dignity and mystery were unknown, where the songsmith was made 
a sturdy beggar and an outlaw by act of parliament, and where there was 
little comfort even in being the singing-man at Windsor. . . . . And worse 
yet, the luckless bards who made extemporaneous verses at the table of 
Leo X. were whipped if those verses were not of the smoothest.” 


Here, then, we are shown the upward path to the pinnacle on which 
is enthroned the poet by divine right. The course, it will be observed, 
is a movement away from the real world to an imaginative one of 
speculative, even mythic, relation to the folk life of labour. Next are 
sketched, by the learned specialist, the later stages through which the 
communal or primitive poet has descended in his degradation towards 
a destiny which Professor Gummere pronounces as “ everlasting 
silence.” Of this correlative ascent and descent we are given an 
account. “ As the chosen singer stands out single from the throng 
and the throng lapses passive into the background, so the poem which 
this singer makes becomes a traditional and remembered affair, with 
epic movement and an interest which causes art and substance of the 
song to outweigh any mere expression of contemporary emotion. This, 
indeed, lingers in the chorus or refrain of a ballad ; but even the choral 
impulse passes away as the story and the style of the poem increase in 
importance, and it disappears behind the rhapsode, who chants or 
recites his verses to a listening crowd.” In effect, our specialist bids 
us bow down before the mysterious thing “ art,”’ abstracted from the 
life and circumstance which produced it. Next we are told of the 
triumphs of “ art,” when cultivated in solitude, and of the hindrances 
put in the way of its development by the reluctance of plain people 
to do without the enhancement of life generated by collective emotion. 
“With permanent record,” says Professor Gummere, “with the 
making of manuscript, poetic art at its best ceases to be a matter of 
voice and ear ; two silent men, the poet and his reader, communicate 
by means of the written or the printed page, itself the result of solitary 
thought, and subject, at the other end of the process, to the same 
deliberation and inference in the appreciation of it as the poet employed 
in the making. But the obvious advantages of immediate contact, 
of living voice, gesture, personal emotion, in the poet, and palpable 
interest, whether active or passive, on the part of the audience, made 
the disintegration and decay of this primitive group a very slow affair. 
It survives even yet in the popular “ reading,” and, with higher pre- 
tensions, on the stage.” 

First among the moderns to produce a poetry of cultivated artistry 
the Italians were the last to banish the communal poet from polite 
society. Amongst them he continued his place of honour down even 
to the middle of the eighteenth century. In point of historic fact it 
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was not Sir Walter Scott, but one Perfetti who sang the lays of the last 
minstrel. So well did this Perfetti combine the culture of the learned 
with the lore of the folk as to lead even critical contemporaries to the 
belief that a veritable rebirth of the Muses was impending. Power 
and grace, knowledge and cult, they argued in effect, were again com- 
bining to bring forth the noblest creative efforts of the mind ; for here 
was a poet who stirred the hearts of the people, yet was crowned at the 
Capitol and stood in the stead of Petrarch. The life and doings of 
Perfetti are thus told : 

“* Son of a cavalier and a noble lady, Perfetti began very early his office as 
a bard ; he became famous when still a youth, and was welcomed at parties 
of every sort, weddings, social discussions, what not, where he exercised 
his gift of extemporaneous song. Of a summer night he would improvise 
songs in praise of some family, singing under their windows, an amiable 
fancy. Cianfogni heard him on these occasions, and says that the poems 
were often taken down in writing by persons concealed from the poet’s 
view ; but he rarely wrote verses of his own, finding that sort of composition 
by no means to his taste. He refused to undertake an epic, though the Pope 
urged him thus to rival Tasso and Ariosto. Ottava rima was his favourite 
verse, and he was fond of a musical accompaniment. His memory, too, 
was prodigious ; in brief, Cianfogni hopes that this Moses will lead poetry 
back from its exile in a land of paper and print to its old glories of the living 
voice and the hearing of the ear. Perfetti learned his art at Sienna from 
one Bindius ‘ poeta extemporalis,’ who excelled in that sort of verse which 
Berni composed, and which was called from its founder Bernesque. Come 
to his full powers, Perfetti shunned no kind of poem, and excelled in every 
branch of the art. His songs were repeated on all sides and passed current 
among the people; while, for the rest, he could sing majora too, winning 
applause from the Pope himself, and getting crowned at the Capitol in a 
function of unusual splendour. Physically, his poetic ardour was formidable 
and ‘ almost passed belief,’ eyes aflame, brow contracted, panting bosom, 
and a flow of words so vehement and swift that his harp-player was often 
left far in the rear ; the song done, Perfetti could hardly stand for exhaustion, 
and slept but little on the ensuing night.” 

SUMMING up and interpreting this story of Perfetti, Professor Gummere 
stresses certain points and draws deductions. “ Significant,” he says, 
“is the fact that Perfetti always sang his verses as he composed them, 
kept to one fixed rhythm, and had a harp to accompany him—music 
once more in her original function as muse. Significant. too, is his 
aversion from pen and paper, his sensible refusal to try epic and poems 
of great length. That physical excitement and that reaction, too, are 
in line with the old communal elation, and are at no great remove from 
similar states of the body in medicine men, magicians, priests of the 
oracle, and even the rapt poet of a traditional prime. Significant, 
finally, is the feeling on the part of his friends that with him poetry 
was going back to first principles and could thus bathe in the fountain 
of youth.” 


(To be continued.) 
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INNER LONDON: SOME POSSIBILITIES: by H. A. Spiers. 


Il. INNER LONDON. 


Tue map which forms a frontispiece to this article represents an 
attempt to delimit what might be called a civic nucleus for London, 
from the vast surrounding expanse, merely industrial or residential, 
that cumbers up our seven hundred odd square miles. The area 
shown contains London’s main economic, political, social and cultural 
organs : Business Centre, Government Offices, Parliament, Courts of 
Justice, University, Theatres ; and the specialised quarters of certain 
classes of representative importance, e.g., governing classes, artists. 
It falls into three divisions : Central London proper, grouped about 
a Town Centre behind the river bend at Charing Cross, which since 
the Restoration era has been increasingly the centre of gravity of 
London. Eastwards of this lies the original “ City,” now completely 
relegated to the purposes of commerce and finance. Westwards is 
an extension or annexe of our central area beyond Westminster, 
between the river and Hyde Park (whose position has had considerable 
importance in determining the direction of London’s expansion). 
This extension we must take so far westwards as to include London’s 
art quarter at Chelsea, and the cluster of museums and colleges at 
South Kensington. On this district, which has a certain unity, 
we might perhaps bestow the name of Inner West London. 


A GLANCE at the map will show that Central London falls of itself, 
along the line of the main avenues, east and west, and north and south, 
into great blocks, of which we have eight round the Town Centre, 
each with a fairly definite special character and attribution. The 
Town Centre we shall take provisionally as the area enclosed by 
Oxford Street (under various names) on the north, Kingsway and 
Regent Street on the east and west, and on the south converging 
towards the river at Waterloo and Charing Cross Bridges. To this 
we shall return later. 


To the east, intermediate between the Town Centre and the City, 
lies the old legal quarter which we have styled Law Courts on the 
map. We shall take its boundary for convenience sake a little to the 
east of the municipal boundary of the City, and place it at Fetter Lane, 
so as to include the Record Office and Staple and Clifford’s Inns, 
and to make the Temple our eastward terminal for Central London. 
The district thus enclosed contains the Courts of Justice, and three 
out of the four Inns of Courts, or Colleges of Lawyers ; besides certain 
important colleges of the University: King’s College, the London 
School of Economics, and Birkbeck College. 


NortH of the Law Courts Quarter lies Bloomsbury, divided by the 
line of Southampton Row into two halves sufficiently different in 
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INNER LONDON 


character (as in date) for us to make of them two separate quarters. 
Eastern Bloomsbury continues, south of the Theobalds Road, the 
sequence of legal colleges with Gray’s Inn ; north of it, in the streets 
and squares grouped round the Foundlings’ Hospital, it offers, as I 
hope to show in a latter section of this paper, an ideal situation for a 
London University quarter, intermediate, as this should be, between 
the Centre and the City. 

WesTERN Bloomsbury, in spite of the British Museum, and of 
University College in its extreme north-western corner, we must 
regard as essentially the visitors’ quarter ot London, having become 
almost one vast hotel from its situation between the Centre, and the 
line o1 Northern Termini along the Euston Road. These form the 
main North Gate, and Euston Road, under various names, the great 
North Wall, for our whole figure of Central London. 

Our next quarter eastwards, between Tottenham Court Road and 
the line of Upper Regent Street and Portland Place, is a little more 
difficult to define. It lacks even a name ; since it lies north of that 
part of the Town Centre known as Soho, and shares some of its 
characteristics, we will provisionally call it North Soho. It does not 
appear at first sight to possess any very definite character. In its 
eastern half there is, to the south, about Charlotte Street, a foreign 
population mainly dependent on Soho proper; north of this, about 
Fitzroy Street, a small colony of studios and artists has somewhat 
fortuitously planted itself; while the whole western half is largely 
made up of workshops whose general note is “ Modes and Robes.” 
But if we include in the district, as we must, the eastern as well as the 
western side of Tottenham Court Road, we shall see that its borders 
contain most of the great shops of the furniture trade: Maple’s, 
Heal’s (with the Mansard Gallery), Waring and Gillows’, while the 
streets lying just behind Oxford Street-—Newman Street, Berners 
Street, Mortimer Street—house many other businesses devoted to the 
decoration of the home: pottery, glass, fittings of various kinds. 
Some of the Fitzroy Street studios exercise the applied as well as the 
pure arts, and Fitzroy Square was for a time the home of the famous 
Omega Workshops. ‘Taking all this into conjunction with the dress- 
making and millinery of the interior, we shall be justified in treating 
the whole district as London’s headquarters for the Decorative Arts, 
especially as applied to Furnishing and Dress. And here would be 
the natural site for the Technical Schools, Schools of Design and 
Schools of Crafts. 

THE next three quarters need not detain us so long. They are the 
three westernmost quarters of Marylebone, Mayfair, and St. James’, 
respectively north of Oxford Street, between Oxford Street and 
Piccadilly, and between Piccadilly and the Mall and Buckingham 
Palace ; the Green Park being included in St. James’. (St. James’s 
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Park, in spite of its name, a sound geography will associate rather with 
Whitehall and Westminster.) Of these three, the special quarters of 
wealth and fashion, Marylebone may be said to stand at the bottom 
of the scale, with the doctors at the eastern end round Harley Street, 
in waiting in the antechamber of the great. I need not enlarge on 
the character of Mayfair with its aristocratic, or St. James’ with its 
royal palaces, both sharing, along their common border, those 
communal institutions of the governing classes, the great clubs. 


NEITHER need I descant on the political and administrative character 
of our last quarter, Westminster, which at the western end of our ring 
balances the Legal Quarter at the eastern. Essentially it consists of 
Whitehall and its Government Offices, the old Palace—now the Houses 
of Parliament—and the Abbey, which form the terminal of London's 
long river front at Westminster Bridge, and the present residence 
of the official Head of the State at Buckingham Palace. Between 
the two latter lies the south-western gate of Central London at 
Victoria. And our boundary, which here may require a word of 
explanation, starting from Hyde Park Corner and skirting the wall 
of the Palace grounds as far as the Terminus, thence follows Victoria 
Street for about half its length, till at Artillery Row it leaves it to strike 
due west through Grey Coat Place and along Great Peter Street and 
Wood Street, for the river which it reaches just south of the Houses 
of Parliament. It thus includes all historic Westminster, but excludes 
the riverside beyond the bridgehead at Westminster Bridge, this 
latter area not properly falling within the orbit of Central London, 
but belonging rather to Pimlico and the West. 


THERE remains the Town Centre itself. Here is the focus of con- 
vergence of the whole city, the Grand Boulevards, the great human 
cross-roads, Promenade, Parade, and place of nocturnal concourse, 
with its restaurants, cafés, bars, clubs, and other meeting-grounds. 
Here above all are the theatres, which, in their entirety, we may perhaps 
take as our modern equivalent of the Cathedral: the great effort at 
self-expression, pulpit ot the preacher and altar of ritual, which modern 
man erects at the heart of his City’s crowded ways. One might 
compare the map of the Town Centre* with its constellation of 
theatres, and a map of the old “City” and its medieval churches ; 
an inevitable suspicion will arise that in some way both subserve the 
same essential need. 


Tuus we have our central area round its Town Centre, reminding 
us somewhat of a Roman mansion with its chambers opening out of 
the atrium or inner hall. But Central London, in our map, is only 
the middle block of the mansion, flanked as it is by its eastern and 
western wings. Of the eastern wing, the medieval “ City,” once the 


* Map 2. 
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whole building, we need not say much : it has so long been a distinct 
unit within acknowledged boundaries (in contrast with our Central 
London, which we may perhaps describe as a unit in the making). 
So we accept it as we find it, with its historic limits ; only taking the 
liberty to modify these slightly, as already stated, at its western end. 
Wuie the City dates from the Middle Ages and beyond, Central 
London may be said to have assumed its final stage, as far as the main 
framework goes, during the XVIIIth Century ; it was the New Road 
from Paddington to Islington, built in the third quarter of the century, 
that completed the figure by providing us with our northern boundary. 
To the XIXth Century all that was left, in this area, was to fill in the 
framework towards the north, and to remodel the centre with the great 
improvements which go from Nash’s Regent Street in the twenties to 
the piercing of Kingsway and Aldwych in our own day. 

Our west wing (Inner West London), on the other hand, represents 

entirely XIXth Century expansion—the reclaiming of the low ground 
west of Westminster to bring into being the aristocratic suburb of 
Belgravia and the ill-starred speculation of Pimlico, thus bridging the 
gap between London and the outlying village of Chelsea. ‘This latter, 
by processes somewhat mysterious to me (probably by imitation of 
the Paris model) seems to have acquired at some time in the latter half 
of the century that special character as a colony of painters and Art 
University, which obliges us to include it in our map of essential 
London. This may as well embrace the whole of municipal Chelsea, 
stretched along the river as far as Chelsea Creek and the great Power 
House at Lots Road, which may fittingly form our extreme riverside 
landmark. Finally, beyond Belgravia on the Park side, we have the 
group of inconveniently placed museums and University buildings 
misnamed South Kensington (it has no real connection with the 
suburb of that name) ; this is the latest addition to our London, the 
legacy of the Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851 and the Victoria and 
Albert period—one is almost tempted to think of it as the Mausoleum 
of that excellent Prince. The Albert Hall, facing the Albert 
Memorial, will suitably close our vista of London in that direction. 
Beyond these ultimate redoubts, with Kensington, begins the suburb, 
which, on the northern, less favoured side of the Park, sets in with 
Bayswater on the very frontiers of Central London itself. 
We have now obtained a complete picture of our urban nucleus. 
But our map shows a kind of ante-chamber on the south side of the 
river, facing the great curve between Westminster and Blackfriars. 
The potentially central character, in the London scheme, of this 
segment of the Right Bank has often been pointed out. We shall 
consider in a later section of this essay the probable effect of the 
proposed Charing Cross Bridge in bringing about its complete 
incorporation in our central area. 
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In conclusion, what, one may ask, is the utility of these delimitations, 
this laborious drawing of imaginary boundaries? The gain, I think, 
is this: that one does get by this means some conception of London 
as a whole, and of such elements of symmetry and harmony as already 
exist in its town-plan. It is the impression of enormous chaotic 
confusion created at first sight by London that tends to discourage 
the application to it of town-planning principles. It may be useful 
to ring round provisionally some area, and show that within this at 
any rate, there is some kind of pattern discoverable, which it would 
be well to take into account when considering fresh developments. 
And a little attention paid to the character of individual districts will 
throw some light on the allied problems (1) where a new thing may be 
placed to advantage (2) where an old thing now demonstrably out of 
place has been allowed to remain. The case of London’s University 
headquarters, under the first head, and that of Covent Garden 
Market, under the second, will be dealt with in subsequert sections 
of this essay. (A dreadful warning as to where a new thing should 
not on any account be placed, will occur immediately to any one 
who has read the recent correspondence about the site for a National 
Shakespeare Theatre in WHITEHALL.) 

OnE might even suggest that for purposes of municipal government, 
the creation of some such area as above described for the centre of 
the city—though the boundaries are no doubt open to dispute—would 
make for greater unity of treatment than our present obsolete and 
ridiculous system of municipal boroughs, which places Fitzroy Street 
along with the heights of Highgate, and the Brompton Museums in 
the same area as the confines of Wormwood Scrubbs. But this, I fear, 
is Utopian, and may be left for a far distant future. For the moment 
we may turn to consider the more immediate destiny of some of our 
districts separately. 


Il. Tue Town CENTRE. 


WE have described the limits of the Town Centre, and have seen that 
the presence of the theatres is its distinguishing characteristic. I need 
not in a topographical essay extol its charms: I am rather concerned 
with its defects from the point of view of the town planner, and what 
could be done to remedy them, Now, the great blot on our Town 
Centre area is the presence of Covent Garden Market, spoiling what 
should be the chief glory of its eastern half. For the figure on our 
map falls naturally into two sections east and west of the Charing 
Cross Road. And while Piccadilly Circus is the main feature of the 
western half, in the eastern the key is, or should be, Inigo Jones’s 
beautiful Piazza at Covent Garden, the centre of a whole quarter of 
stately early X VIIth Century town planning, once of course the great 
haunt of fashion, and containing our two oldest theatres, the Covent 
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INNER LONDON 


Garden Opera House, and the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. And 
here the Market, at first a comparatively innocuous rustic affair of 
herbs and old women with baskets, has during the course of the 
XIXth Century been allowed to grow unchecked into the monstrosity 
we now see, choking up and demoralising the whole quarter. 
Economically ridiculous too, since it is remote from all modern 
transport facilities, and every ton of produce has to be brought in 
and taken out by lorries from distant termini, increasing the congestion 
of the central streets, and especially the traffic across the overworked 
Waterloo Bridge, about whose condition there has lately been such 
an outcry. 

STANDING where it is, Covent Garden is undoubtedly the chief obstacle 
to the harmonious eastward diffusion of Theatre-land. This, owing 
to the congested state and high rentals of the western area, has of recent 
years tended to find sites east of the Charing Cross Road. ‘This 
movement has of course been much helped by the building of Aldwych 
and Kingsway. It will be noticed that of the theatres numbered 
1 to 8 on the map—the latest built (or adapted) of London’s theatres — 
while two still may be said to be in the Shaftesbury Avenue area, and 
two owe their existence to Aldwych, three have been forced to find 
inconvenient sites in the remoter parts of St. Giles, owing to the 
occupation by the market of what should be the natural line of advance 
in a return towards the original fountainhead in the Strand region. 
(Our very latest recruit, the “ Fortune,” not yet opened, has boldly 
planted itself in the disputed area, facing Drury Lane.) 

BEYOND being a nuisance by its position, and robbing London of one 
of its chief architectural assets, Covent Garden with its market popula- 
tion perpetuates slum conditions in the district north of it. This 
unsavoury old village of St. Giles, round its Leper Hospital, has 
always been a thorn in the side of London ever since the Elizabethan 
city started to absorb it, and all the great improvements of the XIXth 
Century—the piercing of New Oxford Street and Shaftesbury Avenue, 
even to some extent of Charing Cross Road and Kingsway—have 
been directed mainly or partly towards reclaiming it. The rough 
labour of the market remains the obstacle to complete assimilation. 
A population which—if the market were in any suitable spot—would 
(in normal times) find appropriate accommodation in a neighbouring 
working class suburb, is obliged to herd into tenements in St. Giles, 
which otherwise, from its central position, might well be utilised for 
that increase of central flat accommodation, which is one of London’s 
chief needs. 

Our map (Map 2) is designed to show the effect which the removal 
of the Market would have on the Town Centre. It will be seen that 
besides setting tree sites ot great value for West End purposes, it 
would, at the cost of a very slight street widening at the top of Catherine 
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Street, make possible a through traffic route from the Strand at 
Aldwych to Charing Cross Road. This would complete what we 
may call the system of London’s Grand Boulevards, shown on the 
map, and bring the group of theatres at this easternmost extremity 
of the Town Centre into direct connection with the main north and 
south communications. 


We may imagine the splendid Piazza restored to civilisation, with 
on the north side, Inigo Jones’s arcades (still untouched), and in the 
centre, some monument or fountain facing the stately portico of his 
Church of St. Paul. The stream of traffic would flow through Russell 
Street, across both sides of the Square, and take King Street on the 
north and Henrietta Street on the sduth to join again in Garrick Street, 
and so to Leicester Square Tube Station and Charing Cross Road— 
with a choice here again of alternative routes by the eastern end cf 
Cranborne Street and Little Newport Street. This unnamed corner 
at the junction of Charing Cross Road and Cranborne Street, which 
we may call the Hippodrome Corner, important as it is now, would 
then become the great focus of the West End, necessitating some sort 
of Circus, which might be obtained by sinking the Tube Station 
underground, as is contemplated in the case of Piccadilly Circus. 
The new route and the liberated Square would no doubt soon attract 
their theatres. The Covent Garden neighbourhood is a great centre 
for the publishing trade, and I should not be surprised to see the 
northern arcade of our Square become a haunt of the booksellers, and 
a much needed annexe to the sacred three hundred yards of Charing 
Cross Road. And the sauntering pedestrian might wander from one 
to the other, through the courts between Lower Charing Cross Road 
and St. Martin’s Lane, with their fascinating atmosphere of little 
shops, antiques, occult booksellers, printshops, shops of all the vanities, 
mixed up with theatre-queues and stage doors ; a loiterers’ promenade 
which I should hope to see prolonged, on the other side of the Lane, 
up the steep little passage of New Street, once a way for ladies going 
to the play and now a slum, which would bring us finally into King 
Street and our Square. 

Anp here in the Square, next door to our oldest playhouses, in this 
old Strand district soaked through and through with theatrical tradition 
and atmosphere, is the place surely for that National Shakespeare 
Theatre of which there is so much talk. This is not the place to 
present the case for a Shakespeare Theatre, though I do not think 
anyone who has seen the Shakespearean productions of the Old Vic, 
or some of the Phenix performances, will doubt what a powerful 
engine we should have in such a theatre for London’s education in 
beauty. But of one thing we may be sure: a Shakespeare Theatre 
will only find its way into acceptance by the general public if it is 
placed in the heart of the theatre world, one theatre among the rest. 
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To give it the appearance of an official institution by placing it on a 
site in Whitehall (as was lately suggested), out of the beaten track of 
the average theatre-goer, would be to kill any possibility of its ever 
becoming a living thing. But to put it here, half-way between Irving’s 
Lyceum and the Garrick Club, at the very centre of the actors’ kingdom, 
would at once make it a ‘dramatic Guild-house, and an object of pro- 
fessional pride and emulation. One cannot think of a National Theatre 
in this Square without conjuring up memories of the Comédie Frangaise 
and its tradition of three hundred years, and the arcades of the book- 
sellers would be ready to play the part of the Galleries of the Palais 
Royal. It will be a thousand pities if London never rises to the 
opportunity of doing something here in the grand manner. 


To return to some minor needs of our Town Centre ; I have already 
mentioned the new Circus at the Hippodrome Corner. Proposals are 
on foot for the reorganisation of Piccadilly Circus, which include the 
restoration of the Winged Eros to his original position in the centre ; 
so that no longer will the central monument of our chief “ Place,” 
at its brightest point between the two Theatres, consist of the skylights 
and candelabra of an insufficiently submerged public lavatory. 
Similarly we might discard the public lavatory as a centre-piece for 
Cambridge Circus, and substitute a fountain or a statue, even mediocre. 
This upper part of Charing Cross Road, abutting on St. Giles, loses 
with difficulty the gin-sodden atmosphere of Hogarth’s Hog Lane, 
though the final dismantling of Crosse & Blackwell’s jam and pickle 
factory will make for some improvement, and I confess an admiration, 
unshared by the purist, for the Y.M.C.A. Building, which so effectively 
dominates that Gargantuan corner at Tottenham Court Road. Farther 
down, our only real esthetic disaster, the Edith Cavell monument, 
will mercifully be swept away, one trusts, with the coming of the 
Charing Cross Bridge. This will be dealt with in the next section, 
and here, at Trafalgar Square we may leave our Town Centre. (By 
the way, though one says it in fear and trembling, is the little cocked- 
hatted figure perched on the Column really necessary to Nelson’s 
apotheosis ? and might not his memory and the Square both benefit 
if he were removed to some less trying position ?) 


III. Cuartmnc Cross BRIDGE AND THE SouTH SIDE. 


Our map of the Town Centre showed it divided into two parts by 
the line of the Charing Cross Road, which, with its prolongation 
northwards as Tottenham Court Road, constitutes the north and 
south axis for our whole figure of Central London north of the river. 
At Trafalgar Square this line comes at present to a dead stop. To 
prolong the great central axis southwards, by a wide avenue starting 
from the Strand, crossing the river by a bridge that shall be worthy of 
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the site, and striking, just above the existing Waterloo Station, the 
Waterloo Road, the main axis of Inner South London on its way to 
the great southern focus at the Elephant and Castle—this would be the 
result of the Charing Cross Bridge scheme which is now finding its 
way into the public consciousness, mainly owing to the tireless advocacy 
of those enthusiasts for the beauty of London, banded together under 
the name of the London Society. 

THE disappearance of the railway bridge which at present disfigures 
the river prospect at its most significant point, and the transfer of the 
restricted and congested station at Charing Cross to a site capable of 
unlimited expansion opposite the existing terminus at Waterloo, are 
the essential features of the scheme, as shown in our map 3. 

THERE has been considerable discussion of different alternatives : 
our map follows the main lines of the plan submitted by Mr. Ernest 
Herbert, of which a model is now on show in the Town Planning section 
of the Palace of Arts at Wembley Exhibition. The main difference 
of opinion has been between a high level and a low level bridge. As 
to this the present writer has no hesitation. The bridge must be on 
the high level, or not at all. No one who will climb up to the footway 
of Hungerford Bridge, and first look down the river and consider 
Waterloo Bridge, then turn round towards what he can descry ot 
Westminster Bridge between the girders of the railway line, can have 
a moment’s doubt about that, or what a sinful waste of a great oppor- 
tunity would be a low level bridge that should tamely creep out of 
the Embankment from the end of Northumberland Avenue. 

AsouT the position of the transferred railway terminus there can 
hardly be two opinions. For the bridge itself, the line adopted by 
Mr. Herbert is that of the existing railway bridge. This renders it 
possible to have a road from the Strand as wide as can be desired, 
and at the same time preserve both Craven Street and Villiers Street, 
that picturesque little gully down to the Embankment which dis- 
appeared in previous schemes, and which most of us would be sorry 
to lose. The junction with the Strand and the connection with 
Charing Cross Road present a somewhat complicated traffic problem. 
On the map this has been solved by the simple but perhaps drastic 
expedient (for which the writer is solely responsible) of turning St. 
Martin’s Church into an island by cutting off the greater part of the 
disused churchyard that surrounds it to the east and north. This 
secures a much widened Adelaide Street (with some complementary 
rounding off of a Bank or two at its eastern Strand corner), and converts 
what is now a passage for pedestrians to the north of the Church into 
a traffic thoroughfare equal in width to Duncannon Street on the 
south. This may seem a revolutionary proposal, but I think most 
will agree that zsthetically St. Martin’s would not lose by the change. 
In the centre of the “ place” which would be formed in the Strand, 
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it has been suggested, might be placed the beautiful and touching 
(though unauthentic) Eleanor Cross which now vegetates ingloriously 
behind the railings in the forecourt of the Station. On the South 
Side, the new road would strike Waterloo Road at a point just below 
St. John’s Church, and there too there would be the opportunity of a 
“place” with some arresting central monument. 


THESE primary features of the scheme will no doubt be tolerably 
familiar to the reader, and I think it will be agreed by most that the 
object proposed is worthy of the enthusiasm of any one who has the 
beauty of the City at heart. My object, however, in this essay is to 
explore its probable reactions on Central London as a whole, and to 
give reasons for believing that it must result in a whole new quarter 
reclaimed and added to our central area as an effective part of it. 


THE main function of our bridge will be to lead to the stations, old 
and new, at Waterloo. The new (South-eastern) station will be our 
great continental terminus. That is one of the objects of the change, 
that the continental traffic which now cannot be accommodated at 
Charing Cross, but must be diverted to Victoria on our extreme south- 
western boundary, will be restored again to a more convenient position, 
which will certainly be in direct communication by Tubes with any 
part of London north of the river. But from this fact certain con- 
sequences follow. Where there is a continental terminus, there must 
be ample hotel accommodation for travellers. One of the conditions 
of the scheme is the provision of a site for the Railway Company’s 
hotel displaced from Charing Cross. This might of course be part of 
the new station itself, but not necessarily so, which leads us to the 
consideration of the sites in the neighbourhood of the station. 


A GLANCE at the map will show that the execution of the scheme will 
create, in the triangle between the bridges, (AA on the map), an area of 
extreme desirability (as real estate advertisements say) for hotel accom- 
modation, and all agencies and businesses connected with travellers 
and the tourist traffic. The island site at the apex of our triangle, on 
the busy Place that faces the stations, within a few minutes of the City 
and the West End, would seem to be indicated for our Railway Terminus 
Hotel. But it is unlikely that building enterprise would long be blind 
to the possibilities of the river front between the two bridges, or that 
its occupation by a brewery, a lead works, and a few wharves would 
long continue to be tolerated. Indeed it seems almost an integral 
part of the scheme that it shall be accompanied from the first by some 
arrangement for the complete remodelling of all this triangular block 
of which we are speaking, including the embanking of its river facade. 


ConsIDeR the site at (A), facing the Cecil and the Savoy Hotels across 


the river, but incomparably superior in advantages of situation. For 
the Cecil and the Savoy look across mud flats at our existing South 
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London dump-heap. But a man looking from the high balcony of 
a building at (A) would have before him in the foreground what is 
perhaps the noblest city prospect in the world, the great curve of the 
river from Westminster to St. Paul’s; and behind, stretched at his 
feet, the whole of the city plan shown in our first map, in its right 
perspective, as from a predestined focus. Indeed, it should be a 
condition imposed on any building to be erected on this spot, that it 
should be surmounted by a tower, culminating in an observation 
gallery, from which this vision of the City, unattainable in its entirety 
from any other point, could be contemplated. Would it not con- 
stitute an incomparable first sight of London for the stranger within 
our gates, the visitor from Europe just arrived from across the 
Channel, or the Transatlantic pilgrim fresh landed at Waterloo by the 
Southampton Express ? 

ALL this may be very fine, it will be said ; but the quarter you speak 
of already possesses one enormous station, and I have not observed 
any marked transformation in its character, except perhaps a slight 
intensification of its natural crapulousness, which seems to be the 
effect of large stations on any neighbourhood. To this one may 
reply that the existing South-Western Terminus at Waterloo not only 
does not deal with continental traffic, but not even with long distance 
inland traffic, since the area it serves provides comparatively few 
journeys taking more than a few hours. But where there is long 
distance traffic, even inland only, a hotel quarter tends to grow up, 
as the journeys are a whole day’s business, and the traveller, who 
arrives normally towards evening, tends to look for refreshment and 
the night’s rest as near as possible to his terminus. Thus it is the 
northern termini in the Euston Road which first gave the impulsion 
for the growth of a great hotel quarter in Bloomsbury. And this 
desire to find accommodation on the spot is even more imperative 
after the difficulties and fatigues of continental travel. So that we 
may reasonably expect—since there is ample room in this district 
for new developments—that the continental traffic may prove the 
inciting factor in the evolution of a southern hotel quarter, which in 
time may rival Bloomsbury in the north. Once started, I do not 
see why it should not retain a considerable proportion of the American 
tourist population who disembark at Waterloo. Waterloo being 
what it is, these at present only pass through it on their way to Blooms- 
bury. But with a transformed South Side, we might expect some relief 
to the congestion of the northern quarter, one or two odd corners 
of which might even revert to the permanent Londoner. 

(IF I may open a parenthesis here, one of the things most to be desired 
in London is the provision of central accommodation in flats at moderate 
rentals for those whose occupation, circumstances, or merely inclina- 
tion, make it important for them to live within the city, and not—as 
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is the rule in London (but not in Paris) with all but the rich and the 
very poor—in some more or less remote suburb. We shall find this, for 
instance, in a later section of this paper, in the case of London’s 
University students ; and every improvement one can suggest in this 
direction is a considerable benefit to London’s life.) 

So we may gradually expect a hotel quarter south of the river, round 
a nucleus of luxurious hotels in our central block and along our 
embryonic Embankment, spreading in hotels and boarding establish- 
ments of less magnificence, probably east and west along York Road 
and Stamford Street, with the resulting shops and offices no doubt 
along the roads to the two bridges. But the district once started as 
a residential quarter, in close communication with Central London, 
the time will come when there will be sufficient pressure to drive the 
wharves away from the remaining sectors of the river, and bring about 
the extension of the Embankment, westwards to the County Hall and 
Westminster Bridge, eastwards to Blackfriars Bridge, beyond which 
the genuine wharf area of the City begins. (These later developments 
are distinguished on our map by the dotted lines.) One can hardly 
over-estimate the effect on the beauty of London as a city of such a 
continuous Southern Embankment facing its central quarters, and 
the increased interplay between the two banks which it would cause. 


ON its western side, the reclaimed area seems admirably suited for 
an annexe of Whitehall ; we have already here the London County 
Hall as a beginning. And the eastern blocks, immediately facing the 
Legal Quarter and Fleet Street, would seem eminently fitted for the 
erection of flats for those working in these localities, as well as in the 
City. By this time, no doubt, the question of some communication 
between the two banks of the river at some point between Waterloo 
and Blackfriars Bridges would have become acute. The suggestion 
has been made of a new road bridge which should spring from the 
eastern arm of Aldwych, as Waterloo Bridge does from the western. 
And perhaps, if two bridges do not prove equal to coping with the 
traffic of the two stations, this may be necessary. But one does not 
talk lightly of building one new road bridge after another across such 
a river as the Thames. And more important still to my mind, one 
has an instinctive aversion from driving a great traffic avenue through 
this venerable region in the immediate neighbourhood of the Temple, 
and the gravest doubts as to the effect of the proposed bridge on the 
balance of the river front. Would not a better solution be a less 
obtrusive expedient, a footbridge like the Paris Pont des Arts, which 
spans the Seine with such a charming effect between the Institut 
and the Louvre? This would avoid all interference with the streets 
on the north side of the river, which it might strike at the Temple 
Pier opposite the steps of the picturesque old Water Gate at the toot 
of Essex Street, with Milford Lane, Essex Street itself, and Middle 
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Temple Lane as sufficient outflow for pedestrians bound for the 
Strand or Fleet Street.* 


To return south of the river, we have there our segment of a circle, 
from Westminster to Blackfriars Bridges, consisting of the Embank- 
ment, and two concentric rows of hotels and flats, diversified, possibly, 
in the case of the outer row, by public buildings. Behind lie the two 
stations. South of the stations, we have a connecting link between 
the two outer bridges, the roads to the west of London and to the City 
respectively. This stretch is at present known as Lambeth Lower 
Marsh and the New Cut, west and east of Waterloo Road, and it 
constitutes the great market street of the district. Widened, it should 
become a bus and tram terminus for the stations, and here we should 
expect to find concentrated the lower elements of the life associated 
with great termini, though with public-houses and cinemas, un- 
restrained shop fronts and sky-signs, it might be a very lively affair, 
and provide a popular Parade for Inner South London, comparable 
with Tottenham Court Road in the North. As such it has been 
baptized on the map. The Union Jack Club, the great rendezvous for 
stray soldiers and sailors arriving at our Termini, which would be 
displaced by our new station, should find a home here ; and the Old 
Vic, that unique temple of popular culture, occupies a commanding 
position at its central cross-roads. Here South London proper would 
begin, and here we shall place the Southern boundary of this manner 
of bridgehead we have bitten out of the South Bank to hand over as 
an antechamber to our Central London: something of the function 
which Southwark with its inns (Chaucer’s Tabard among them) 
performed for the medieval city. 


WE may recall that Southwark also was incorporated within the City 
north of the river as the ward of Bridge Without. If we want a name 
for this remaining quarter of our Central area, we might call it Waterloo. 
For the time will certainly come when it will refuse to be known under 
its present municipal style of Lambeth, with its associations of squalor 
to the ears of the modern Londoner. 


Note.—I have confined myself in this essay to the developments we 
might expect on the basis of our existing volume of Continental (and 
Transatlantic) traffic. It is evident that they would be much accelerated 
—and especially the urgency of a larger Southern Terminus intensified 
—should the much talked-of Channel Tunnel ever come within the 
sphere of realisation, making London a direct terminus for expresses 
from all the ends of Europe. I must refer the reader, for the elabora- 





*Since we are anticipating our next section on the Legal and University quarter, why, 
when full communication has been assured at this point, should not the Inland 
Revenue Offices at Somerset House be transferred to the South of Waterloo 
Bridge, thus setting free Somerset House for the expansion of King's College, 
and any further University requirements ? 
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tion of this point, to Sir Arthur Fell’s article in the excellent volume 
published by the London Society under the name of LONDON OF 
THE Future. 


IV. A Lonpon UNrverstry QUARTER. 


Lonpon is, after a fashion, a University Town, and the town-planner 
will have something to say about the problem of its Ur:versity. I 
want to approach it here trom what may seem an unfamiliar angle, 
as primarily the problem of where, in London, the University student 
is to live ; and as this problem, like most others, is more acute for the 
poor man than for the comparatively well-to-do, I want to confine 
myself, in the first place, to the case of the student of very limited 
means. 


Now, what sort of person is the “ poor student ” in London University ? 
In Paris, I take it, the typical poor student is the promising youth who 
comes up from the provinces on an exiguous allowance from a thrifty 
peasant (or all-but-peasant) parent. Arrived in the capital, he herds 
with others in poor hotels in the Latin Quarter, and since it is a 
segregated quarter in the city, he meets his fellows constantly in the 
cheap restaurants, in café life, in the streets and the Luxembourg 
Gardens ; he gets community life, he forms connections (as our 
young men do at Oxford and Cambridge), he gets into touch with 
the worlds of politics, journalism, letters, art; and if he is a young 
man of talent, he makes good his footing in one or other of these 
spheres. In any case he has two or three stimulating years, with 
incalculable effect on his after life. 


THE typical poor student in London is a different sort of person 
altogether. There is no thrifty peasant parent, and no subsidy, 
however small. The young man of intellectual promise, in all but 
comparatively affluent classes, is expected by the traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon life to maintain himself from the earliest possible moment. 
So the London equivalent of the Paris student just described is to be 
found, I tancy, in the youth who comes to London to earn his living 
in some small job, a city clerkship, or even more typically a minor 
post gained through examination in a Government office, and who 
becomes an evening student at the University, say at Birkbeck College 
or the School of Economics. There is no University Quarter in London, 
and generally speaking it is not even possible for a poor man to live 
within the city itself, except in a slum. So he lives scattered in dull 
lodgings in remote suburbs—Shepherd’s Bush, or Tufnell Park, or 
Catford—and gets the very minimum of association and of that stimula- 
tion of city life which a University Town ought to offer to its 
students. Appropriately enough, an old motto of Birkbeck College, 
now the officially recognised college for Evening University Education 
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in London, is “ magna civitas, magna solitudo.” If there is any class 
of its student population to which London owes a duty, and for whom 
something ought to be attempted in any University reorganisation, 
it is surely this. 

LeT us now, to turn from students to buildings, examine the scheme 
of University reconstruction at present before the public. First we 
may congratulate ourselves that its promoters have been alive to the 
fact that a nucleus of University institutions already exists in the 
centre of the city, and have decided to plant their University head- 
quarters there, and not to attempt the creation of some eccentric 
academic suburb, totally unsuited to London’s conditions, in South 
Kensington or Holland Park. A glance at map 4 facing this page will 
show that in the district intermediate between the Town Centre and 
the City we have within a small radius our four most important colleges : 
King’s College, the School of Economics, Birkbeck College, and 
University College. (Of these, the School of Economics consists 
preponderantly, and Birkbeck College almost exclusively, of evening 
students of the class described above.) Three of the four colleges are 
in that old quarter which we have called the Law Courts, where from 
time immemorial have existed what were originally the lawyers’ 
Colleges known as the Inns of Court. The fourth, University College, 
is placed by itself, some will think not very happily, in the region of 
railway termini and hotels, in the extreme north-western corner of 
our western division of Bloomsbury. Outside the picture, but the 
keystone of the University arch, are the Central Offices and Senate 
in far-away South Kensington ; indeed, it is their dissatisfaction with 
their remote and inadequate quarters in the Imperial Institute that 
is the chief force immediately clamorous for a physical reconstruction. 
Now the present proposal is to bring these Central Offices into the 
area shown on our map, on the site at (A), just behind the British 
Museum, known as the Malet Street site. The intention, which is 
not without magnificence, is to have, in a line with the Museum, 
Senate, Administrative Offices, King’s College, and University College, 
in one imposing array. The scheme would involve the obliteration 
of one of the Bloomsbury Squares, Torrington Square, and would 
apparently include buildings in Russell, Woburn, and Gordon Squares, 
and Gower Street-—all highly valuable property, partly hotels of one 
kind or another, partly the one or two streets of Bloomsbury which 
have recently recovered almost a fashionable character. 


EvEN supposing the hitch in the project created by the reluctance 
of King’s College to abandon its present site in Somerset House were 
to be surmounted, what would the final result be ?_ We should certainly 
have, in a highly central position, a line of no doubt handsome buildings, 
yet these would be narrowly ringed round by a quarter of vast hotels 
and blocks of expensive flats, which is a through route for all the traffic 
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between the Northern Termini and the Centre, and where any expansion 
would be impossible except at prohibitive cost. This would im- 
mediately rule out any provision of those residential and communal 
adjuncts which would constitute a true students’ quarter ; in any case, 
the development of such a quarter would be out of the question, in 
this district which already has its predominant atmosphere of luxurious 
tourist life. 


Pernaps I can best explain what I mean by a students’ quarter by 
showing what might be the outcome of an alternative proposal. 


ON the other side of Southampton Row, within two minutes of Russell 
Square Tube Station, and thus comparing not so unfavourably 
in convenience with the British Museum site as might appear, is 
another site which also is in the market. Most Londoners are familiar 
with the Foundlings’ Hospital which, as the map will show, forms the 
key to the town-plan of the whole middle section of Eastern Bloomsbury 
(indicated by the outer ring at B), from Theobalds’ Road as far north 
as Regent Square. The Hospital itself lies between the gardens of 
Brunswick and Mecklenburgh Squares ; on its north side are those 
of the disused burying-ground of St. George’s, only separated from 
further gardens in Regent Square by one row of poorish houses ; and 
facing its great forecourt, beyond the charmingly designed Guilford 
Place with its fountain, is the vista of Lamb’s Conduit Street (pro- 
longed as Red Lion Street right down to Holborn) which forms a 
High Street for the whole quarter on either side west and east, between 
Southampton Row and the Gray’s Inn Road. 


It is no secret that the Trustees of the Hospital, who own fifty acres 
of the district, are desirous of selling the ten acres which form the 
actual site of the Hospital, in order to rebuild in the country, among 
surroundings more in conformity with modern ideas of the require- 
ments of a Children’s Home. The terms would doubtless compare 
very favourably with the cost of a similar area in western Bloomsbury. 
It is true the site offered is smaller than the Malet Street site. But it 
would be ample for the erection of a Senate flanked by blocks of 


Administrative Offices. 


Now the area ringed off in our map is ideally suited to form a segregated 
University Quarter. It is naturally cut off from the surrounding 
city ; the traffic routes lie outside its limits on the east, west, and 
south ; the northern half is secluded by its very configuration, and in 
the southern half the only communications with the outside world are 
the passage from Southampton Row into Queen Square on the west, 
and on the east narrow outlets into the Gray’s Inn Road. One minor 
line of traffic from Clerkenwell through Guilford Street bisects it ; 
even this, one imagines, could be diverted to Theobald’s Road should 
it ever become desirable. 
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In the northern half, there is indeed already the beginnings of an 
academic quarter in the women’s University hostels in Guilford 
Street and Brunswick Square. In Hunter Street is the London 
School of Medicine for Women (G), worked in connection with the 
Royal Free Hospital shown to the east of it in Gray’s Inn Road; 
while about Hunter Street and its northern continuation Judd Street 
(just outside our boundary) is the only considerable area in Central 
London of blocks of small flats at moderate rentals, many of which 
are occupied by students of the School. 

Soutu of Guilford Street you have the quarter added to London 
under Queen Anne, before Coram built his Hospital, at a time when 
there was nothing to the west except the two great mansions on the 
north side of Great Russell Street, and their gardens : Southampton 
(or Bedford) House behind Bloomsbury Square, and Montague House 
on the site of the British Museum. The spacious planning of a 
fashionable quarter is still evident in the main streets; one of the 
chief signs of former splendour is the great mews which occupy the 
centre of each block of houses, and which seem predestined for adapta- 
tion as inner courts for some kind of collegiate buildings. ‘To-day the 
district, with the exception of Queen Square, has largely fallen into 
decay, much of it being little better than semi-slum. 


Here then you have an area secluded, poor, and in consequence cheap, 
yet finely planned, and full of ingratiating nooks and corners. It has 
no special attribution in London’s scheme. It would only need the 
presence of an important University building in its key-site to give 
it a definite stamp as a University Quarter ; and with this, and some 
official encouragement, I do not see why there should not spring up 
here that residential quarter of economically-run associated lodgings, 
hostels and the like, which London must have, if it is ever to have 
a University life in the full sense. Growing it may be from such 
small beginnings as the taking of contiguous lodgings by a group of 
students in one of these poorish streets, one might have in the end a 
quarter to which young men and women, coming to London to earn 
their living and study, would naturally gravitate. And one pictures, 
running down from the Senate in the midst of its gardens, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street as a kind of “ High,” with restaurants, cafés, clubs, 
and on either side a maze of mews and small streets representing not 
too unsuccessfully (and indeed on the road to becoming in reality) 
quadrangles and cloisters. This quarter is continuous with the 
old Legal Quarter, in which, as we saw, three of our colleges are situated. 
Now this latter presents the chief monument in London of an ancient 
corporate life: a man might walk up from the river at our proposed 
Temple Foot-Bridge to the borders of our University Quarter, through 
the Temple, Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn, and everywhere, save at 
the crossing of the streams at the Strand and Holborn, find himself 
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in a world of inner courts and collegiate buildings, full of that atmos- 
phere of privilege jealously guarded from the interference of the world 
without, which is one of the main founts of the loyalty old University 
towns inspire. Something of the atmosphere we may well hope to 
extend to our contemplated quarter, which has already much to endear 
it to the imagination of the young. For one cannot overrate the 
influence of imponderables in such matters : it is something intimate 
in the very town-planning of Oxford and Cambridge, the feeling that 
it has here a closed world of its own, which, I am convinced, creates 
much of their appeal to youth, in a way that can never be attained by 
modern city blocks and parallelograms of masonry, however handsome. 
We have here in London a chance of creating this atmosphere, which 
we should not neglect. 
For the University Quarter and its institutions would not benefit 
only the part-time students for whom they were primarily intended ; 
but once the impulsion given, residence in this quarter would, we may 
be sure, attract many of those who now go from their homes to the 
more favoured Colleges, such as University and King’s. There is 
a natural craving in the heart of most adolescents, male and female, 
to leave their homes and live in their own quarters among their fellows. 
How else explain the anticipation with which the fortunately-circum- 
stanced look forward to their time at the old Universities? So we 
might get in London a republic of youth, with some of the democratic 
character of the medieval (or the continental) University, adding its 
note with considerable benefit to the life of the City. 
As to the existing colleges, is there any reason for moving them ? 
If expansion is desired for King’s College, why not, instead of removing 
it from Somerset House, remove some of the Government Offices ? 
Government departments are transferable without excessive difficulty, 
and there seems no special reason why the bulk of the work of the 
Inland Revenue should be done here rather than in Whitehall or in 
the City (pending possibly a final resting place in the site across the 
river foreshadowed for it in our preceding section). The conjunction 
of legal and University institutions in this district between the City 
and the Centre is not so fortuitous as it may seem, and the situation 
between Londen and Westminster which caused it to become the 
legal suburb in the Middle Ages, still makes it the most convenient 
position for democratic colleges so placed as to be most accessible to 
the main groups of London’s workers, east and west.* I do not see 
any other site so peculiarly suitable to a School of Economics and 
Political Science that recruits its students from the City and the 
Government Offices in Whitehall ; and though Birkbeck College is 
*Possibly the ideal scheme for a London University is to concentrate the Faculties 
of Arts, Law, Economics—Sociology generally—-in these quarters, with the great 


scientific and technologicel laboratories and museums at South Kensington, 
and the Art Schools at Chelsea. 
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understood to have outgrown its present site, in loyalty to the City 
it could not move far from this region of Holborn. Why should it 
not look for some site about Lincoln’s Inn Fields or Red Lion Square, 
and become the sponsor, in our students’ quarter, of some such hostels 
as we have suggested ? 


In default of these old-established Colleges, there are many other 
institutions that our quarter might well attract : Schools of Research, 
Libraries, the headquarters of various societies. One in particular we 
should expect to find there. Since I am writing in the SOCIOLOGICAL 
Review, why should we not hope some day to see Leplay House, 
leaving its somewhat forlorn outpost beyond Westminster, take up its 
place here, in closer touch with prospective disciples, and here carry 
on, as School of Survey and Outlook Tower, that mission of inter- 
pretation and intermediation between University and City which has 
been from the beginning the key-note of the work of Geddes and 
Branford, its spiritual fathers ? 


H. A. SpPrers. 
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NORWEGIAN STUDIES: being Notes and Records of Observa- 
tions, made in connection with the Leplay House visit to Norway, 


August, 1923.* 
IV. THE RUSTIC LIFE. 


Two of these studies have been given to an analysis and reconstruction 
of the West-Norwegian landscape from the points of view of geologist 
and plant-ecologist. To convey the total effect of that landscape on 
the observer would require the use of poetic language ; the infinitely 
varied forms, with the mountain peaks in the background, deep hidden 
valleys, seas of dark green forest, grey rocks, gleaming lakes and sea- 
inlets, and toaming or sparkling rivers, make up a picture which, once 
seen—or, rather, “ experienced ”—can never be forgotten. With all 
its diversity in detail, this landscape has a true unity of character 
which cannot escape the traveller, and once perceived is more and 
more clearly apparent at every stage of a journey among the fiords. 
There is another part of the picture—its foreground, as it were— 
which must equally impress itself on a careful observer ; that is, the 
results or human activity, which supplement, modify, and transform 
the works of nature, even where the latter are on the overpowering 
scale of Norway. These works of man—if we exclude the civic 
developments which show external influences—also produce in the 
mind a growing sense of unity: they are more and more clearly per- 
ceived as embodying a type of social structure and activity arising 
everywhere from the same impulses, shaped in the same mould, and 
developed, in the course of centuries, into a steadfast tradition, which 
has had, and still may have, great importance for the world. 


SoME aspects of this type of social life (with its economic basis) 
form the subject of the present section. The life of eastern Norway 
is purposely neglected : for we did not see enough of it to form an 
adequate picture—and it is doubtful to me if that life can be fully 
understood by anyone who does not know Sweden and Denmark— 
particularly the former, where natural conditions are similar.+ 


THe map of the Aandalsness region (Map I.)* shows clearly and 
typically the relation of human life to natural surroundings at the head 
of a Western fiord. Permanent all-year-round settlements are confined 





*For previous sections, and Maps I. and II., see the|;SocioLocicaL Review for 
April, 1924. 

tFor a full study of peasant life in Western Norway the student should consult the 
monograph by P. Bureau in La Science SociaLe, Année 20 & 21, entitled Le 
PAYSAN DES FjJORDS DE Norwice. ‘This was written in 1904 ; but our observations 
indicated that M. Bureau’s picture remains accurate in all important respects. 
Unfortunately he did not include in his researches the fiord-mouth settlements, 
where sea- is of great importance: and I have been unable to find any 
adequate study of these elsewhere. 
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to the spots where the work of glacier, river, or sea has thrown down 
or built up a bank or stretch of gravel, sand, and clay: here hoe or 
plough can take hold, and meadow can be laid down. Dwellings 
(with their accompanying out-buildings) are therefore found scattered 
round the edge of the fiord, except where it descends steeply into the 
water. The most obvious influences on their siting (apart from soil) 
are the torrential streams descending to the fiord through steep narrow 
valleys which give access to the high fell-field, with its summer pasture, 
and saeter settlements. The north shores of Romsdal fiord and 
Isfiord are good examples. Where a larger river falls into the fiord, 
the settlements are correspondingly more important; at Heen, for 
example, there is a thick cluster forming something like a village,* 
and also in the valley of the Rauma near its mouth. (The development 
of such ports as Veblungsness and Aandalsness is the result of in- 
fluences of wider reach, and falls to be considered in a separate section.) 
Scattered settlements continue up the banks of such rivers until, 
perhaps, a lake is reached; and they repeat, on the lake edge, the 
pattern of the fiord shore, with perhaps a cluster of some size on the 
delta at the head of the lake. Frequently, either on fiord or lake, 
they thin out so that each dwelling is isolated and far distant from 
others. 


THE use of the fell-field as summer pasture-ground for cattle, sheep, 
and goats has already been explained in Section II. of these studies. 
This has led to the establishment of the saeter buildings shown scattered 
over the higher ground on Map I.: it will be seen that these too are 
generally placed near a mountain stream or torrent, for easier access 
to and from the lowlands. 


Wui_e there is infinite variety in the location and surroundings of the 
permanent “ lowland” settlements, the conditions mentioned above 
make for a close adherence to type. Established on workable soil, 
every holding is within reach of water (fiord, river-torrent, or lake), 
of steeply rising forest-clad mountain, and of fell-field pastures. I 
found it a source of endless interest and enjoyment to investigate the 
relation of each peasant dwelling to these four natural sources of 
wealth ; and I can hardly quote an instance where all four were not 
available in some form, even if not used. 


As Leplay saw clearly, the chief products derived from these—bread 
from cultivated soil, fish from water, milk from pasture animals, and 
wood fron the forest—are the foundations of the edifice of human life 
in Norway: the “ elements” of the communion between man and 
nature according to the Norwegian rite; and this truth was more 
clearly brought home at every stage of our journey. 





*I am informed by Dr. Wilhelm Keilhau that there are no certain traces of the village 
rage in Norway. What we saw of village settlements went to confirm 
view. 
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Fic. 10. Sketch-plan of a holding near Torvik. The top of the plan is towards 
the West, the bottom towards the East. The fresh-water lake is one of those common 
in western Norway : it was reported to be full of fish. The land rises rather steeply 
from it, soon becoming almost precipitous where the mass of woodland is shown to 
the right. ‘The double line of trees up the centre of the plan almost certainly conceals 
a running stream, near which the buildings would naturally be placed. The woodland 
contains both deciduous and coniferous trees, the coniferous apparently dominating. 
The whole of the open ground (including that marked “ Natural Pasture”) has 
obviously been cleared by the hand of man. 


Ir will be seen that the greater part of the cleared area is given up to hay, which was 
cut, but not all gathered in, when the plan was drawn (mid-August). No doubt 
a good part (perhaps all) of the hay area is permanent meadow : but there is no fence 
or other division between the hay and the patches of cereal and potatoes ; it seems 
likely that the area of cultivation is occasionally altered. No animals were to be seen 
in the fields : presumably the cattle were at a saeter. 


Tue three buildings—house, barn, and boat-house—were ordinary in type: there 
were no nets or other fishing tackle to be seen near the boathouse. 


Tue sketch-plan was made from the other side of the lake: hence the uncertainty 
over some details in the description. 


PLAN and description from sketch and notes by Miss D. Wharton. 


Two examples of peasant holdings, chosen from districts of very 
different character, will add point to these general statements. North- 
west from Torvik (the little fiord landing-place shown on the north 
shore of Romsdal fiord at the extreme west of Map I.), runs a rough 
road, rising steeply from the water to cross a forested divide, and on 
the other side of this bringing the traveller into view of a winding 
valley (not shown on the map) leading northwards to an arm of the 
Langfiord. In this valley lie two clear and quiet lakes, bounded in 
parts by primal forest, in part by cleared and settled land. Fig. 10 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


is a sketch plan of one of the holdings which lies quite isolated on 
the western side of one of the lakes ; it shows most of the main features 
of the “‘ economy ”’ of the rustic household in Norway. 


Tue large hay area is required to provide winter food for the cattle ; 
the patches of barley (or oats) and potatoes produce starch and gluten 
for human diet; the waters of the lake teem with fish for the same 
purpose ; the forest is there to furnish wood for fire, for fencing and 
building, and for constructing the simpler appliances of the outdoor 
and indoor life. There are three buildings—the three essential 
buildings of the simple Norwegian holding: dwelling-house, on a 
small scale, and suitable for the type of family which sends out its 
children to make their own way in the world : barn, where the animals 
are housed, where the hay is stored, and the farm implements are 
kept : and boat-house, with boat, nets, lines, and other fishing tackle 
—-these latter inferred, not seen, in this particular instance. The 
position of the dwelling between barn and boat house seems symbolic 
of an “ economy ” based on the products of both land and water. 


Some observations near Aandalsness and Loen serve to fill in the 
picture a little. In many cases the peasant proprietor no longer 
himself goes a-fishing : small rowing boats with nets and line can be 
seen at work regularly, but manned by labourers, who thus supplement 
their earnings : at Loen was a large steam fishing boat, with power 
winches for her nets—evidently a commercial undertaking. The fish 
seen were small: some were drying under the eaves of houses: but 
there were said to be large salmon. All this does not mean that fish 
is less used ; but a specialisation has taken place, and the peasant who 
formerly netted, now purchases. Further, the resources formerly 
used in kind are now turned into cash : fishing rights are let to English 
sportsmen, as we saw in the Romsdal, and milk goes to the creamery 
as mentioned elsewhere. 


Sucu is the picture seen about the head of a fiord. Let us turn now 
to the fiord mouth, where the influence of the open sea is stronger. 


Fic. 11 is a map of the coast round Aalesund which we surveyed 
rapidly during a halt at Aalesund itself and from motor and steamer- 
deck as we arrived and left. The natural conditions here differ 
greatly from those of the inner fiords ; the land lies much more open, 
with isolated mountain blocks of less height, and (as pointed out in 
Section II.) a disappearance of the forest-belt as the open sea is 
approached. It will be noticed, however, that the human settlements 
still cling closely to the edge of the sea: and this for the same reason 
as before—that only there are found the banks of ground capable of 
cultivation. An examination of a larger scale map would reveal how 
very often these settlements are conditioned by the stream outlets. 
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Fic. 11. Map of the coastal region round Aalesund: scale about 1/250,000: the 
area shown is about 27$ Km. by 19 Km. (17 miles by 12 miles). Mountains are 
indicated by form lines : settlements (groups of houses or holdings) by black dots : roads 
by parallel lines. ‘The arrow marks the situation of the holding shown in Fig. 12. 


Ir will be seen that the settlements cluster along the sea-shore, except where mountains 
run sheer down into the sea. South-east of Aalesund is the most thickly settled part. 


Map designed from the official Norwegian map and drawn by Mr. Stanley Kent. 
WEstTwarDs and northwards of Aalesund lie the main fishing grounds 
of Norway, established there by an interaction of natural structure 
and natural energies which need not be described here, especially as 
we saw nothing of it at first-hand. Sea-fishing is, in consequence, the 
outstanding occupation of the surrounding region; hardly any in- 
habitant, I should guess, but is dependent on it or affected by it in 
some way. 

Fic. 12 gives a sketch plan of one of the holdings in this region : and 
it will be seen at once how similar in general structure it is to that 
previously dealt with. House, barn, and boat-house are here and in 
somewhat the same relative positions (though this is not invariable) : 
so are woodland, “ natural pasture,” and hay. But there are no 
signs of either cereals or root crops: and there are two notable addi- 
tions: the walls dividing the holding from similar holdings on either 
side, and the platform for fish-drying. ‘The former obviously indicate 
the greater density of population and value of land: while the latter 
belong to the main occupation of the whole region—fishing and the 
associated fish-curing. It is plain that the simple process of growing 
what food is required for the household has been supplanted by the 
development of the fish-drying platform, and the process of exchange 
of which this is the result. The household buys its cereals and potatoes. 
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Fic. 12. Sketch-plan of a holding near Aalesund. The top of the plan is to the 
North, the holding facing Southward: see Fig. 11 for its position with reference 
to Aalesund and the sea. The holding is bounded on either side by a wall built of 
stones, apparently without mortar ; along the fiord runs a platform of similar con- 
struction. When the plan was drawn (mid-August) this platform, which has an 
admirable south exposure, was covered with split fish drying in the sun. Behind 
the platform the land rises gradually towards the deciduous woodland. 

Ir will be seen that hay was the only produce of the holding ; there were no cereal 
or root crops. ‘The animals were presumably at a saeter. The house, barn, and 
boathouse call for no special remark. 


PLAN and description from sketch and notes by Miss D. Wharton. 

Fic. 12 is supplemented by Fig. 13 which gives a view of a holding 
somewhat similar to that shown in the sketch-plan. The fish-drying 
platform is clearly seen, with the heaps of dried fish on it: while 
behind are dwelling-house, barn, hay-fields, woods, &c. Fig. 14 
shows the fish-drying process in more detail: it is a picture of the 
beach at Aalesund as we saw it in mid-August. From previous 
accounts one gathers that similar sights are seen up the whole coast 
as far as, and even beyond, the North Cape. 

Tue difference between conditions at fiord-mouth and fiord-head 
showed itself also in the marked contrast between the size and shape 
of the boats seen on the beaches, in the boat-houses, or on the water. 
In the former case they were heavily built, standing high out of the 
water, and plainly meant for deep-sea work : while in the latter they 
were much smaller and shallower, more like river boats, and capable 
of being rowed easily by one man or a couple of children. It was 
remarkable that heavy sea-going boats were noted in boat-houses 
even far up the Hjorungs fiord. At Vestnes (opposite Molde) we 
saw such boats being built. 
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Fic. 13 \ fiord-side holding near Aalesund. ‘This holding is not far from that 
shown in Fig. 12, and is of the same type Note the fish-drying platform in the 
foreground, with the curious round heaps of dried fish, wrapped (apparently) in a 
kind of sacking, which is kept in place by stones 


BLock from photograph by Miss J. Meikle 








Fic. 14. Split fish (cod) drying on the beach at Aalesund. This beach lies on the 
south side of the promontory which holds the town : only a small part of it is show; 
Almost the whole beach was thus occupied: the appearance suggested the existence 
of an old-established fishermen’s right to use it for the purpose 


Bock from photograph by Mr. F. J. Howard. 











NORWEGIAN STUDIES 


Durinc the period of our visit the hay harvest, which is the most 
important field work of the year, was in progress. It was noticed that 
women were everywhere working in the fields alongside of men, as 
is usual in the upland harvest : the charm of their neat dress (generally 
blue in tone) was often commented on. The amount of hand-work 
everywhere required (in spite of some machinery being in use), and 
the small size and power of the horses used, were also noticeable. 
Women were busy in the open over the fish-drying process also. 

IT is not easy within a short space of time to gain access to the interiors 
of houses ; but two short studies included in this series give glimpses 
of the indoor or domestic economy of this simple Norwegian life, as 
seen in a peasant house at Loen, and at a saeter near the Isfiord. 


A. F. 


V. A PEASANT HOUSE AT LOEN, NORDFIORD. 
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| LARGE LOBBY 2 MAIN ROOM SSTORE ROOM. LARDER 


ABED E STOVE 1 CLOCK ON WALL 
B.TABLE F. SEPARATOR « MILK TINS J. SPITTOON 
C.CHAIR 6 TAP K.BENCH WITH UTENSILS 


D.CORNER CUPBOARD FOR CHINA H.BAROMETER ON WALL 











Fic. 15. Plan of a Peasant House at Loen, Nordfiord: from a drawing made by 
Miss M. K. Long and Miss D. Page. 


Tue following note by the observers who drew the plan reproduced 
in Fig. 15 should be read in connection with it :— 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


“Tus house was clean and roomy. The stove was hot and the woman 
was just going to bake her bread. Her wooden washing-up tub stood on the 
chair by the crockery cupboard just under the tap. The bed had a bright 
red covering. There were flowers in the windows. A girl was writing at 
the table. Correspondence seemed to be kept above one of the windows just 
tucked into the frame. There was a hanging rack for newspapers and a 
little one for tools. A rail along the front of the stove was used for hanging 
cooking utensils. The roof was of fine old beams, and in the middle was 
a small square window with a pole by which it could be open or shut. The 
position of this window was just where in a more primitive house the hole 
for the smoke from the fire would have been.” 


It should be added that the house was built of wood, and had the 
roof covered with turf, as is generally the case with the older Norwegian 
houses. 


NOTEs. 


Tue plan has several points of interest, and illustrates the evolution of the 
peasant house in Norway. Room 2 (the main room) represents the one 
and only room of the primitive peasant house, and retains its importance 
as the chief place of indoor work and recreation. The door between rooms 
1 and 2 represents the primitive outer door : rooms 1 and 3 are developments 
from a primitive open portico formed by projecting the house roof and 
supporting it on pillars, and valuable as keeping snow and rain from the 
door ; also no doubt a store-place, as in the Alpine house. This seems to 
explain the use of the inner room (3) as store-room and larder : habitually, 
of course, we tend to think of an inner room as a bed room. 


Te window in the roof shows, as is mentioned, the position of the most 
primitive hearth: and the corner cupboard (D) stands on the site of— 
perhaps here actually replaces—the hearth of the second type developed in 
Norway—a corner-hearth built of large blocks of stone. The modern 
stove (E) is placed away from the wall but keeps almost the position of the 
corner hearth. 


Tue plan exhibits the differentiation of entrance-lobby and store room from 
main room as an accepted and established—almost a traditional—arrange- 
ment ; it also shows a further differentiation, even more interesting, between 
the two sides of the main room. The right side* houses the stove, crockery, 
cooking utensils and milk tins ; the water tap and the wash-tub are there. 
The separator, and another developed technical appliance, the barometer 
(can this be chance or is it design ?) are on this side also: it is the home of 
the technical or working life. The left side offers a striking contrast: here 
are ranged bed, tables, and chairs; there are flowers in the windows; a 
girl sits writing ; correspondence is kept here; you may not spit on the 
floor ; it is the seat of the life of leisure. The clock alone, we may note in 
passing, preserves a middle position, and keeps time impartially for both 
work and play. 

It is not easy to set down the foregoing without seeming to exaggerate the 
import of each detail. It seems clear, however, that we are here witnessing 
an early stage in the development from the house as one common living-room 
to the house as a group of separate rooms—sitting room, drawing room 
“ study,” bedroom, kitchen and the rest, with the corresponding develop- 
ment in thought and feeling. ALF. 


*The reader's right as he looks at the plan. 
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NORWEGIAN STUDIES 


VI. AANDALSNESS AND ITS OCCUPATIONS. 


At the head of almost every Norwegian fiord the play of natural 
conditions and historic movements has brought about the growth 
of a notable concentration of population. Frequently this is not 
placed at the point furthest inland: at Oie on the Hjorungsfiord we 
had an example of the leading port located on a branch inlet ; and 
many similar examples could be quoted. In the Romsdal fiord the 
same exception holds good ; the Isfiord, though almost in a direct 
line with the main section of the Romsdal fiord is (rightly, so far as 
concerns its human geography) considered as an offshoot. It is 
comparatively shallow throughout ; and though it has its place of 
call for the local steamers at Sten, 2 miles east of Aandalsness, no 
effective through route leads thence, and the fiord cannot help revealing 
itself a backwater, even to a casual observer. 

Tue “ natural” site here for the concentration of population is the 
point at which the river Rauma discharges its rapid-flowing waters 
into the head of the Romsdal fiord: for the Rauma valley—the 
Romsdal—is threaded by a comparatively easy overland route to 
Eastern Norway ; and, as a few hours’ steaming down the fiord brings 
one to the thickly-populated fishing settlements about Aalesund and 
Christiansund, the rise of an important transit station could be foretold. 
To-day there are two settlements at the mouth of the Rauma— 
Veblungsness to the south-west, Aandalsness to the north-east ; and 
the latter gives every sign of developing into a fair-sized town. 

Tue recorded history of the Aandalsness region, except that of quite 
recent years, was unknown to us during our stay there ; yet we could 
not but notice some evidences of the antiquity of human settlement 
at this point. Veblungsness and Aandalsness both lie in the rural 
commune and ecclesiastical “ cure” of Grytten, and have as their 
church a curious old octagonal building standing a little to the east 


of Veblungsness. This church is not only the parish church of the 


“cure” of Grytten, but also the “ Head” church of the “ presteg- 
jeld ” of Grytten—a much larger area which includes three “ cures ” 
altogether—Grytten, Heen, and another. The inference arises that 
Grytten is the oldest church in the region, and that the little cluster 
of houses round the church may represent a settlement older than 
either the Aandalsness or Veblungsness of to-day. It seems likely 
that the earliest concentration occurred on this side (S.W.) of the 
Rauma, because here was found the point of embarcation nearest to, 
and most easily accessible from, both Romsdal and Isterdal. 

VEBLUNGSNESS again bears the marks of some age. To the west, 
where a convenient beach faces down the Romsdal fiord, is a con- 
centration of old fishing huts and fishermen’s houses, with boats, nets, 
and other apparatus, whose active use to-day is certified by the all- 
pervading odour. Further east, looking across the shallow estuary 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


towards Aandalsness, are crowded some modern buildings ; it appears 
as if they may be classed with the landing-pier and adjacent ware- 
houses as belonging to the latter part of the igth century, and may 
thus represent a development due to the coming of the fiord steamer 
and the early years of the tourist traffic. (We were reminded somewhat 
of the division between fishing settlement and craftsmen’s town to be 
found on our own coast.) There was something attractive—some- 
thing “ civic” indeed-—about this part, with its neat wooden houses 
and varied shops: it seemed to represent an older, quieter, more 
earnest Civilisation than the newer settlement at Aandalsness. 

Witu the coming of larger steamers, particularly of the ocean liners 
which carry the great bands of wealthy tourists into the fiords in 
summer, changes were to be expected: and Veblungsness, with its 
landing place in the “ estuary ” of the Rauma—subject to a continuous 
silting process—became unsuitable as a port. The Isfiord can float 
any steamer built ; and along the most northerly bulge of the Aandals- 
ness promontory is a convenient landing place, deep enough for the 
fiord steamers : while ocean liners can lie off in the Isfiord and send 
their passengers ashore in launches. Hence the rise of Aandalsness 
to its present importance. 














' 
Fic. 16. Map of the promontory and town of Aandlesness : scale about 1/12,000 : 
the whole area of the map is about 1.3 Km. by .8 Km. (4/5 mile by $ mile). The 
sides of the map point approximately North and South. Roads are shown by parallel 
lines, and the newly-built railway (not open in 1923) by shaded parallels. Dots show 
occupational groupings ; groupings in the same building have dots touching. The part to 
the right of the dotted line is reproduced on a larger scale, and in different proportions, 
as Map III. The four occupational groupings to the left of this line are as follows :— 
A. Household (family). B. Household (family). 

C. Upland Farm Buildings. D. Brick works. 

‘THERE are two or three other groupings-—probably households or ‘‘ Upland farmers ” 
in the same area: these were not surveyed and are not shown. 

Map drawn by Mr. Stanley Kent from materials prepared for Map III. 
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Map III. OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS AT AANDLESNESS 


THE portion of the Aandlesness promontory shown on the map corresponds to that to the 
right of the dotted line in Fig. 16, but the scale of the lower rtion has been altered in 
order to fit the map Copeeeny 60 the page. The scale of the portion above the middie 
line is 1/4000; that of the port below is the same transversely, and exactly half that 
(1/8000) vertically. Each rectangular division of the lower portion therefore represents 


an area equal to that represented by @ square of the upper portion. The whole area 
aa is about } mile by } mile. e sides of the map point approximately North 
a . 


IN constructing the map it has been necessary to narrow the roads and alter slightly the 
sition of many groups in order to gain space. The relative position of the groups has, 
wever, been preserved. 


MAP compiled by: Dr. W. A. Richardson, Surveyor: Mr. F. E. Boam, Draughtsman: 
Mrs. F. McNeile and Miss A. Booker, Investigators, and Mr. A. Farquharson, 
Sociologist. Drawings for blocks by Mr. Stanley Kent and Miss M. Bowstead. 
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NORWEGIAN STUDIES 


Tue Aandalsness promontory has no hinterland of its own: it is 
linked to the Romsdal valley and to the Heen delta by recently made 
roads, which in both cases run along narrow shelves to reach the 
promontory. Formed of resorted glacial deposits of gravel, clay and 
sand, it rises nearly everywhere rather steeply to form a plateau whose 
surface is about 100 feet above sea level. No doubt it was aboriginally 
clothed with alder, mixed towards the east with birch and pine: 
but the soil would attract settlers, and it must have been cleared and 
parcelled out for cultivation early in the history of the fiord. One 
can imagine it 50 or 60 years ago, as a quiet rustic settlement, devoted 
to cattle and haymaking, communicating with the rest of the fiord 
by boat, and looking to Veblungsness as centre. 

ALTHOUGH Fig. 16 is specifically a map of groups, and shows buildings 
only incidentally (as the location of particular groups), it serves to 
bring out clearly the general character of the settlement. The chief 
concentration is in the north-east, on the level ground by the landing 
places and piers. Everything else is to the south of this, on rising 
ground or on the plateau, and on or near the main road which leads 
southward to the Romsdal valley. Westward the rustic life still 
holds sway, though rudely disturbed by the coming of the brickworks 
and the railway cutting. 

A stupY of the buildings reveals something of the recent history. In 
the crowded N.E. portion, arranged roughly parallel to northern and 
eastern shores, are to be seen a number of old, weather beaten, one- 
storied, wooden dwelling-houses with turf-roofs, obviously belonging 
to the time before “ development” began. Chiefly above (i.e., to 
the south of) the railway, and on the plateau, are more modern build- 
ings in the Norwegian “ domestic” style ; of wood, but with slate 
or metal roofing, and generally two-storied. Below the railway again 
are the buildings of to-day—brick, cement, and stucco structures, 
reaching three or four stories, and on the way to crowd out of existence 
at no distant time the primitive dwellings first mentioned. Aandals- 
ness is (and no doubt desires to be) in line with the general civic 
development of the West. 

THE view given by Map III. of the social and economic structure of 
the settlement is far from complete or adequate ; but there emerge a 
number of points which may be shortly set down here. Using the 
“* valley-section ’ scheme of simple occupations, as explained in the 
Appendix, we may begin with fishing. 

We did not observe anywhere on the promontory evidence that any 
groups or individuals fished with small boats and nets or lines, as was 
so common round the Isfiord. So far as fishing goes, indeed, the map 
shows only three groups concerned directly in it—all naturally situated 
close to the landing places ; a small fish-curing works, and two fish 
salesmen. (But the number of the latter is no index of the local 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


demand : for a good deal of fish seems to be received by the hotels 
(and doubtless other households) direct from sellers who catch it near 
the mouth of the fiord.) The reason is obvious, in part, at least ; 
there is no native tradition of fishing here ; that belongs to Veblungs- 
ness and the Isfiord; Veblungsness, if mapped, would show much 
“blue” colour. Local fishing boats, had we discovered any, would 
ot course have been added as working groups to the three given. 


Tue Market Gardener of the rich lowland does not appear in this 
climate in his simple form, though he is known further south on the 
Hardanger Fiord. But in some of his derived forms he has landed at 
Aandelsness : and as brickmaker, tobacco-vendor, and so on, is making 
himself felt—though as yet only close to the sea. Of these activities 
perhaps brickmaking is the most significant and transforming: glass 
and pottery, especially the former, tend to displace the traditional wood. 


Tue Lowland Farmer, too, has his footing here in modified forms. 
His bakery has introduced the white wheaten bread of the lowlands to 
compete with the traditional “ flat-brod”’ ; and as meat-salesman he 
is modifying the customary taste for fish and calves’ flesh : while the 
hire-stables and saddlery show the introduction of a use of the horse 
native to lowland regions but exotic here.* 


Tue Upland Farmer is still seen round Aandalsness in his simple form 
—family groupings for farm work. We have, also, close by the 
landing places, convenient for landing or shipping milk, a dairy (similar 
to many in the fiord district) where milk collected from the surrounding 
region is made into dairy products.* 

Tue Shepherd as such has no representative on the map: and as 
draper he is not of great importance, nor is his derivation local : he 
has doubtless arrived by a circular route from Bergen or Kristiania. 
But (if I interpret the situation rightly) he shows one remarkable 
development, worthy of careful study: i.e., the bodies of workers 
who undertake clothing manufacture. Our information on this was 
not full; but it appears that materials are sent from Bergen and 
Kristiania, and are here turned into ready-made clothing, sometimes 
in the household, sometimes in a small workshop or factory building. 
This industry is still more developed at Veblungsness, where nearly 
every house seemed to have a sewing-machine. We were told that 
it had been found that the people were good at such work, and that 
it provided employment in the winter, when the land requires little 
attention ; it was said that the same group (e.g., an employer and 
three or four workmen) would undertake land work in the summer and 
ready-made clothing in the winter. It seemed plain from the accounts 
given that this was a case of a fresh adaptation of a local tradition. 








*It would Probably make for a clearer scheme if the more inclusive term “ Herds- 
man” were used instead of “Shepherd ” and such activities as dairying and 
butchering included under that head. 
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AN even better example of such adaptation is provided by the develop- 
ment of the “ mechanick ” arts—the woodman’s métier. It will be 
seen that this simple occupation shows more derivatives than any 
other here: naturally enough in a new settlement dating from the 
mechanical age. Woodworking occupations themselves have some 
importance : and their cousins, the light metal-working occupations, 
are vital to the existence of Aandalsness as a transport centre. There 
are probably some foreign elements in the personnel ; but Leplay in 
his time noted the adaptation of the fiord population (with its know- 
ledge of boat-building, house-building, &c.) to mechanical achieve- 
ment: and in Scotland the son of the crofter will readily become a 
“joiner,” or the son of a “ forester’ a motor-driver. Another hint 
was given us at the school at Aandalsness, where we noted the large 
number of mechanical models, and of appliances for aid in teaching 
the elements of simple mathematics. Perhaps one is justified in 
seeing in the general spread of hydro-electric power among the moun- 
tain peoples, some further evidence of this traditional aptitude. 

Tue Hunter, so far as he comes in at all, is plainly an exotic, 
rather for the benefit of the summer visitor than of the natives. 
‘Tue Miner type has importance chiefly as roadmaker, and as welding, 
smelting, and casting iron in connection with transport operations, 
from horse-shoeing upwards ; and now also as oil salesman. Other- 
wise he is concerned chiefly with domestic apparatus, particularly 
the essential stove. As stone mason he is an intruder—stone buildings 
are not native to the region. 

LittLe need be said about the household, though the development of 
Hotel and Café call for remark: and this is paralleled by the letting 
of rooms to visitors in many of the households: several of our party 
were thus accommodated. The development of groups specialised 
for what is really “‘ domestic ” work—a development unknown in the 
simple upland economy (e.g., the barber and the paper-hanger) has 
already begun. The same thing can be noted in Alpine villages ; no 


doubt it goes with the imported ideas and the easy money brought 


by the tourist. 

It is striking to have so great a development of “ Clerical” groups 
in a place of this size : but most of these fall into two classes : tradi- 
tional (e.g., the school, medical practice, and meeting hall) and those 
connected with the transport trade. Bookselling is, I suspect, largely 
for the benefit of the tourist. The black-coated bank-clerk, postal- 
clerk, and railway-clerk are already in place: the “ Agent” for the 
clerical side of transport distribution and allied services has appeared. 
What more could the City of London show ? 

Or markets and transport, with their neutral tint—to them all goods 
are alike, so much weight or so many cubic metres—except that they 
occupy their natural location by the sea—nothing need be said. 
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THE question occurs—what will become of Aandalsness? Its future 
seems to depend upon the development of craftsmanship there. Left 
to go its own way, as at present, it will remain a transport centre, and 
cannot hope, I take it, to avoid the difficulties of that position—employ- 
ment dependent upon the movements of trade, and the attempt oi 
many groups to skim some profit from the handling of the same goods. 
Development will, of course, occur, and rapidly, with the opening of 
the railway; the proximity of the fishing centres and the through 
route to Kristiania secure that. Craftsmanship should be possible— 
with the timber and metal resources of central Norway made available 
by the railway (much of the way running down hill.) Why not a 
centre here for furniture making, and fine mechanics: still further 
development of co-operative dairying: even fish preserving? All 
these are no more than guesses: but with such a magnificent natural 
site, excellent transport facilities, and unrivalled local resources in 
personnel, it will be tragic if something beyond the ordinary is not 
here achieved. A.F. 


APPENDIX : 
ON THE MAPPING OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS. 


In the course of a good deal of work on Regional Surveys I have found 
that the generally recognised methods in map-making (symbols, colour- 
systems, &c.) do not carry us much beyond the border-line between natural 
conditions and economic life, and fail us entirely when we move into the 
field of social life and organisation ; unless indeed the population map be 
reckoned as coming within this field. Our map of Occupational Groupings 
at Aandalsness is a rough attempt at mapping part of the social organisation 
of a small town ; its unfamiliar and experimental method seems to require 
some explanation. 

A Fact of prime importance in every community is that people are hardly 
ever found acting, thinking, and feeling individually, but rather as grouped 
together in associations (the technical term of the sociologist). Most of 
such associations have an economic purpose, though of course nearly all 
have other purposes as well: and some are non-economic—e.g., churches. 
In Map III. the words “ Occupational Groupings ” are used, as they seem 
to express adequately what is put down on the map ; a more detailed survey 
would have given us a map of “ Associations” properly so called—which 
would of course have been much more valuable from every point of view.* 
Even had we been able to show this, however, the problem of map-making 
would have been essentially the same : how to devise a set of symbols and 
a colour scheme which should not be purely arbitary ; i.e., should have 
some relation to the essentials of social structure and therefore assist in 
bringing those out. 

Tue scheme finally adopted (I must take full responsibility for it, I fear, 
as in effect I imposed it upon my willing collaborators) is admittedly a sketch, 
and has not been carried to a quite systematic or water-tight stage. It is 





“For example a farm house and its farm buildings—marked on the map as two 
separate groupings—may be run by the same association of people. 
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based upon Professor Patrick Geddes’ VALLEY SEcTION : but it also takes 
account of the striking division, everywhere obvious in our present-day life, 
between the people who make and grow things, either with their own hands 
or with the help of others, and the people who know and write—the great 
army of “ clericals,” including those properly so called (i.e., “ churchmen ”), 
and all the others who arise historically from them, and have so increased in 
numbers and power that the former and their functions now occupy a quite 
minor position. 


Proressor Geppes’ great VALLEY SECTION generalisation has been published 
in several forms: reference to any of these is therefore easy.* Here I have 
adopted an eightfold division of valley occupations as shown. There is of 
course the vital question whether the derivation of the developed occupations 
from the simple is accurate: and here, while I have followed Professor 
Geddes and others who have worked the same field, I do not claim to be 
more than tentative: in some cases the genesis and history of the occupa- 
tions has not been fully worked out, or 1 may not be aware of all the sources 
—or again an occupation may have a complex origin, referable to more than 
one of the simple occupations, and it may be very difficult to sort out the 
strands of influence. Criticism of the scheme as it stands is legitimate and 
welcome. 


Why select this evolutionary classification of occupations as the best for 
the purpose of a map of this kind? This hangs together with the valley 
section theory : under which each simple occupation is not merely a means 
of livelihood but is also unique in the psychic effects which it produces— 
the tone and character it imparts to life, the mental and moral habits it 
cultivates, the nature of activity and range of skill which are used and de- 
veloped by it. Obviously all the special techniques of the civilised life must 
have an origin somewhere: and the VALLEY SECTION provides the answer 
to the question of their origin. It follows from this that not merely will 
there be observable a constant change of processes within an occupation— 
the simpler form of process giving way to the more developed ; but also in the 
passage of individuals from one occupation to another—or the adoption of 
novel occupations by the rising generation—there will be some rationale 
which if examined will reveal the influence of the familiar simple occupations. 
It is not suggested here that physical inheritance has a direct influence ; but 
that boys and girls brought up in daily contact with a certain milieu— 
farming, fishing, hunting—will naturally gravitate towards developed occupa- 
tions which have a relation to that milieu. 


IF this evolutionary scheme and the idea on which it is based are sound, 
the use of it in mapping ought to bring out the links between occupations, 
and between groups of people performing the same work in simple and 
developed forms. How far this would actually happen must be a matter 
of long testing under all sorts of different conditions: and no doubt many 
modifications would suggest themselves in the process. In the present case 
the outstanding instance of an apparent link is the prevalence of the 
“ mechanick ” arts, in a region where wood-working is an age-long tradi- 
tion. The example of the ready-made clothing trade is not so clear. May 
it be that such work does not really issue from the shepherd tradition, but 
from the upland cultivator, with his flax, which readily provides the linen 
thread ? 





*See THe Cominco Po ity, by Victor Branford and Patrick Geddes, Chapter III. 
(Williams and Norgate). 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Ir may of course be found on experiment that a different system of mapping 
would better meet the case. The problem seems to me to be, in general 
terms, as follows : We must have a system of mapping which distinguishes 
between: (a) Crafts—not in the old handicraft sense, but in the more 
general sense above indicated, of making and growing things : (b) “ Clerical ” 
employments: and (c) the stages intermediate between these two which 
may be divided into (i.) transport—actual moving of things: and (ii.) dis- 
tribution, wholesale and retail. With regard to transport—its largely 
“ neutral” character may be assumed without question: but distribution 
is more difficult. The kind of distribution which is done by a “ Cash 
Chemist ” has very little of a “ fach ” about it : but that done by a provision 
merchant, or a retail butcher, is very much a craft, or at any rate something 
which marks a man—specialises him—and gives him a character. Perhaps 
a good scheme might be devised on the lines of (a) assigning separate colours 
or symbols for crafts, classified by materials worked: (b) using the same 
symbols or colours, with some simple modification, for distribution of the 
products of these crafts; (c) using neutral tint (grey) for transport and 
miscellaneous distribution : and (d) using black for the clerical employments. 


It is of course not forgotten throughout this that transport activities and 
clerical activities have their beginnings in the simple occupations, their 
connection with which is very significant. But it is thought that for practical 
purposes it is better to separate them from these completely, as they have 
now acquired by long usage many special characteristics. 


ANOTHER point that arises is the question of laying out such maps. The 
first tendency is to take a large scale topographical map with its carefully 
measured ground-plans of buildings, and to make this the basis, dividing 
up and colouring in the area of each building as required. ‘This rarely 
works satisfactorily : for the mapping of social phenomena (at least under 
the conditions which apply in cities to-day) always tends to overcrowd the 
thickly peopled areas with symbols and colours: and the plans of the build- 
ings have no relation to their uses from this point of view ; so it is always 
found necessary—and this applies in the case of Map III.—to “ A 
the map somewhat, narrowing the streets, shifting a little the locations of 
buildings, and occupying vacant spaces with symbols for which there is no 
room elsewhere. Accurate location is therefore not to be expected on such 
a map : and so long as the placing of the groupings in relation to one another 
is reasonably well preserved there is no harm done. 


I aM not at all sure, however, that it is suitable to maintain the custom of 
making the topographical survey, based on a mathematically accurate pro- 
jection, the foundation for such maps. -It sometimes seems as if we require 
a new form of projection for social mapping, which would pay heed rather 
to social relations than to mathematical considerations. I hope to see this 
experiment tried some day: the result, even if unsuccessful, would be 
instructive. 
A. F. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Two Decapes or EuGeEnics.* 


TWENTY years ago to-day, on May 16th, 1904, Francis Galton, a veteran 
student of Nature and mankind, emerged from his retirement and read 
before our newly formed Sociological Society a paper on “ Eugenics: its 
Definition, Scope and Aims.”¢+ In printed form it is shorter than this 
paper. The most recent addition to my library of eugenics, twenty years 
afterwards, is a bibliography] running to 514 large pages and containing 
the names of contributions almost running, at a rough estimate, into six 
figures. Evidently my method here must be indicative and summary. 


Tue illustrious old gentleman, so splendid in physique and face and voice, 
was merely stating in the fewest possible words the evident argument from 
his own works on hereditary genius and the inheritance of human faculty : 
to which he applied a purposive, human and humane version of the principle 
of natural selection defined by his cousin, Charles Darwin. His name and 
fame drew to the London School of Economics that afternoon an audience 
quite small in numbers, but including such men as the Chairman, Professor 
Karl Pearson ; Dr. Maudsley, Dr. Mercier, Professor Weldon, Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, all now gone; and Dr. Robert Hutchison, Mr. H. G. Wells, and 
Professor L. T. Hobhouse. The written communications were vastly more 
valuable than the discussion carried on by the learned persons named ; and 
I must at least quote the first paragraph from the contribution by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, who wrote: “I agree with the paper, and go so far as to say that 
there is now no reasonable excuse for refusing to face the fact that nothing 
but a eugenic religion can save our civilisation from the fate that has over- 
taken all previous civilisations.” 


INCOMPARABLY the most useful thing to be done here and now would be 
to copy out Galton’s paper and let it be read, twenty years afterwards, by 
large numbers of serious and interested readers who have never read it 
at all, and whose notions of eugenics are not improbably far remote from 
anything which the founder of eugenics would recognise or approve. “ That 
we should be forcibly married by the police” is the kind of description of 
eugenics which we owe, for instance, to Mr. Chesterton, and it is a fair 
sample of one of the many perversions and misrepresentations which the 
eugenic idea has suffered from that memorable May afternoon to this day. 


GaLTon had invented the word many years previously, and in view of 
present Olympic contests in Paris, not to mention the humble prospects of 
our representatives there as compared, say, with those of the tiny Finnish 
nation, we may remind ourselves that the word eugenes, well-descended, was 
applied by the Greeks to, for instance, a youthful winner in the Olympic 
Games when they observed that his father, in his time, had been a winner 
also—perhaps in the same “ event,” or kind of contest. Galton defined 
eugenics as “ the science which deals with all influences that improve the 
inborn qualities of a race ; also with those that develop them to the utmost 
advantage.” The judicious reader will observe that in this original definition 





*Summary of a paper by Dr. Saleeby, read at a meeting of the Sociological Society, 
play House, May 16th, 1924. 
+Published in SocroLocicaL Papers, 1904 (Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, S.W.), 
and reprinted in 1908 in Essays mv EuGenics (Eugenics Education Society). 
1A BistiocrarHy oF Euvcenics: by Samuel J. Holmes, Professor of Zoology in the 
University of California. University of California Press. 1924. 
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(afterwards altered under other influences much for the worse, in my judg- 
ment) Galton recognises not only “ nature” but the whole of “ nurture.” 
The so-called eugenics which ignores nurture, and which has usurped the 
name in this country, is beneath contempt, intellectually and morally. It 
takes the noble name of Galton in vain and prostitutes a sublime idea to the 
service of selfishness and greed and jealousy of the less fortunate —the most 
damnable of all sentiments. 


AT once everybody began to talk, and nearly everybody to write, about 
eugenics, and we have done so ever since. To myself, a youngster just 
finishing an academic thesis for a doctorate, upon the influences exercised by 
our cities over the health of the citizens, that brief address was a revelation 
and an inspiration : before the meeting was over I had resolved to give up 
the practice of medicine in order to follow Galton. Twenty years afterwards 
it seems to me that no other choice was possible. 


Bur if eugenics was to be a religion, it might very well be used for that form 
of religion according to which “ Church” looks down upon “ Chapel.” 
Here, in the unexamined assumptions of a certain pseudo-eugenics, was an 
excuse for snobbery, a new warrant for class hatred of the less fortunate 
by the more so, and an urgently needed argument against social reform. 
Already, shortly before this birthday of eugenics, some few of us had been 
inveighing against the facts, at that time most abominable, of infant mortality. 
To save infants and mothers might cost a little money—less than it cost to 
bury them, as a matter of statistical fact, we replied—and the avaricious 
and brutal, who, being such, should indeed have been promptly segregated 
or sterilised on eugenic grounds, invoked eugenics to argue that any efforts 
to save infants were contrary to natural selection, as if the slums were natural. 
Two schools of eugenists at once arose, whom Professor Patrick Geddes 
called respectively the Magians and the Herodians ; the latter I myself, with 
convenient ambiguity, called the better-dead school. It still thrives, and 
strives to persuade the nation that open cesspools ennoble the race ; but its 
hours are numbered and it will shortly go to its own place. 


Let me recall a closing passage from Galton’s paper : 
EUGENICS must be introduced into the national conscience like a new religion. It 
has, indeed, strong claims to become an orthodox religious tenet of the future, for it 
tes with the workings of Nature by securing that humanity shall be represented 
by the fittest races. What Nature does blindly, slowly and ruthlessly, man may do 
P tly, quickly and kindly. As it lies within his power, so it becomes his duty 
to work in that direction, just as it is his duty to succour neighbours who suffer mis- 
fortune. The improvement of our stock seems to me one of the highest objects that 
we can reasonably attempt. We are ignorant of the ultimate destinies of humanity, 
but feel perfectly sure that it is as noble a work to raise its level in the sense already 
explained, as it would be disgraceful to abase it. I see no impossibility in Eugenics 
becoming a religious dogma among ind. 
Two decades afterwards, the plain question is not how much eugenics has 
been talked and written, but how much has been practised. The answer 
depends upon the particular part of eugenics which we are considering. 
If it be the increase of the birth-rate amongst those stocks or families where 
parenthood would seem to be most desirable in the interests of the race, the 
answer is that we have not merely not practised eugenics, but that we have 
steadily practised its opposite. The wide dissemination of the methods of 
contraception has served our appetites and our personal interests ; we exhort 
each other to do as we should, and meanwhile do as we please. The reason 
is perfectly evident—‘ What has posterity done for us ?” 


IF we are to practise Galtonian eugenics—or positive eugenics, as I later called 
it, with Galton’s approval, we must have compelling motives. Remember 
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that the problem is new; no longer does sexual appetite play a part; 
we know too much for that. If we are to be practising eugenists, our religion 
must have the force of a religion; it must determine conduct. Other 
religions, when and where they have worked, have provided motives which 
swayed the hearts and dictated the deeds of men ; motives worthy or un- 
worthy, such as gratitude and love for a saviour, hope of heaven, fear of hell. 
The religion of eugenics affords no motives to us of to-day to compel us to 
practise our creed. The parental instinct may be as strong in us as in men 
and women of the past, but other instincts and desires make their appeals ; 
cats and dogs are available, with manifest advantages over children, and we 
can satisfy our parental instincts upon them. For myself, I see not the 
remotest prospect of any turn of the tide, which was already flowing in the 
wrong direction, and has steadily set away from Galton’s noble ideal ever 
since he announced it twenty years ago. 


Far otherwise, fortunately, is, or will be, the case with those other depart- 
ments of eugenic practice to which, in past years, 1 have given names, some 
of which are now in general use. Whilst positive eugenics—the encourage- 
ment of worthy parenthood—remains a dream, or little more, much has been 
done in the direction of negative eugenics—the discouragement of unworthy 
parenthood. We have in this country, for instance, the Mental Deficiency 
Act, in which, at least, the principle of lifelong care, involving segregation 
of the feeble-minded, is recognised. Much also has been done in respect 
of preventive eugenics—the protection of parenthood from the racial poisons, 
such as venereal disease, lead and alcohol. Galton never considered this 
subject at ali; it is evidently part of practical eugenics. 


Nor did he consider, nor has anyone yet considered as we should, the further 
possibility which I call constructive eugenics—the enhancement of human 
quality by good and well-devised nurture of future parents and parenthood 
from generation to generation. This, I believe, is now happening in the 
United States, where health and vigour steadily improve, despite the absence 
of anything we can properly call selection, natural or eugenic. Evidently it 
is conceivable that, just as inhalation of lead dust injures the germ plasm, 
so something else, such as right exposure to sunlight, might improve the 
germ plasm. Such ideas were in the minds of none who contributed to that 
afternoon’s proceedings twenty years ago, because the biological world was 
then dominated by Weismannism, and a measure of influence was accredited 
to heredity, as against nutrition, which no serious student to-day would 
recognise for a moment. The germ plasm and its constituent units—they 
have dozens of more or less misleading names which matter nought—were 
regarded as existing in some private universe of their own, wholly inaccessible 
to ordinary mundane influences, like the Gods upon Olympus. To-day the 
science of experimental evolution, still only in its infancy, has disposed of 
those incredible phantasies. The master word is not heredity, nor infection, 
but nutrition, including the nutrition of the reproductive glands and their 
characteristic cell-products ; and from the study of nutrition we shall learn 
how to grasp this sorry scheme of things entire which we call modern civilisa- 
tion, and shatter it to bits, and then remould it nearer to that world of light 
and air and water and food and work and play and love and worship, which 
the laws and heart of life desire ; we may thus with Evolution—or Fate— 
conspire ; command Nature by obeying her; and achieve constructive 
eugenics, building nobler individuals and through them a nobler race ; 


if we will. 
C,. W. SaLeesy. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


SUNLIGHT AND SocioLocy.* 

** Preventive HeciorHeraPy.—If sun treatment can cure so many manifestations of 
tuberculosis, and can maintain this cure, it can all the more prevent its outbreak. 
Experience confirms this. The sun bath, associated with open-air life and rational 
exercises, is the most active and surest prophylactic means, and for this reason acquires 
a social value surpassing its therapeutical value.” (A. Rollier, M.D., Leysin, Switzer- 
land, in a paper read before the British Medical Association, July, 1922.). 

THE prevention of disease and the raising of the standard of public health 
being matters of social import, it follows that if sunlight naturally exercises 
a beneficial physiological influence on the living organism, and if social 
conditions operate to minimise that benefit, there is a clear and important 
connection between sunlight and sociology. 

Tue relation of sunlight to health and disease has only within the past few 
years attracted the serious attention of the medical world, and the fact that 
this natural agency could be employed therapeutically, though intuitively 
felt in almost all ages, was not unequivocally demonstrated until Rollier 
founded a scientific heliotherapy in the Alps and achieved remarkable success 
with it in the cure of certain diseases, most notably tuberculosis and rickets. 


In this development, which is now beginning to be noticed in the general 
press, the clinician led the way—Auguste Rollier and Sir Henry Gauvain, 
working independently, being its pioneers—and the attempts at discovering 
an explanation, which naturally followed, found physiologists exceedingly 
ill-furnished with information respecting the biological action of light with 
which to theorise. Although some interesting facts have come to light, 
research can only be said to have just begun, but enough has emerged from 
clinical experience and from such laboratory results as are available to render 
it evident that sunlight not only cures, or assists in the cure of, certain 
diseases, but, in the words of Sir William Bayliss, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Light of the Medical Research Council, “ prevents the develop- 
ment of these in circumstances in which they would otherwise assuredly 
show themselves.” Consequently, as he says, “ we must ascribe to sunlight 
very important functions in the preservation of normal health.” 

As Sir Henry Gauvain, in low English altitudes, has secured results com- 
parable to those of Dr. Rollier, it is evident that the deficiency in sunlight 
responsible for, or contributory to, the “ diseases of darkness,” as Dr. 
Saleeby likes to call them, is caused artificially, i.e., socially rather than 
climatically, and that, consequently, a remedy is to be sought in an alteration 
in social conditions of one kind or another, whether customs, conventions, 
and habits of living, or more material circumstances like unsuitable housing, 
air pollution, &c. 

Wuite, therefore, the physiologists are still busy in their laboratories, further 
elucidating the rationale of light action, it is desirable that the public should 
have the subject presented to them in its practical bearings, since, as Sir 
George Newman has well pointed out, hygienic reforms can only be effected 
through an informed public opinion. 

Dr. Sateesy’s book, SUNLIGHT AND Heat, is designed to meet this need, 
and its appearance is to be welcomed, as it will certainly awaken public interest. 
To the serious reader, however, especially when he remembers how well 
informed upon the subject the author is, the book is somewhat disappointing, 
for although a number of relevant facts may be picked up, and some 


* SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH : by C. W. Saleeby, M.D., with an Introduction by Sir 
Williams Bayliss. Nisbit, December, 1923. (5s.) SUNSHINE AND OPEN AIR: 
Their Influence on Health, with special reference to the Alpine Climate.” 
Arnold, 1924. (10s. 6d.). 
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constructive suggestions gleaned, it is difficult to obtain from it any very definite 
idea of what is known or thought probable respecting the importance of 
sunlight for health, or of the implications, socially, of such data. The book 
appears to be largely, perhaps mainly, a reprint of magazine articles, the 
collection being assembled so hastily that quite a number of irritating repeti- 
tions, and some puzzling discrepancies of statement have escaped correction, 
and although all individually interesting, the chapters, taken collectively, 
do not achieve that clear, complete, and logical presentation of the subject 
which is required. ‘This invertebrate character of the book makes it difficult 
for a reviewer to do it justice, but the work is undoubtedly one which the 
sociologist desirous of understanding the bearing of heliotherapy upon social 
development will find a most useful starting point, and one for which, in 
the virtual absence of any other popular exposition, he will feel grateful— 
though he will scarcely forgive the omission of an index. 

Any attempt to summarise it must be relinquished, but it may be remarked 
that the chief measures of social reform which Dr. Saleeby here advocates 
would appear to be the enforcement of smoke prevention by means of the 
compulsory employment of smokeless fuel, the relocation of the great urban 
hespitals in suitable rural surroundings, so modified in their design as to 
permit of the utilisation of the beneficial effects of sunlight, and the bringing 
of sunlight into the schools, in pursuance of the lesson taught by Rolher’s 
Eco.e au Soreu. The need for investigation of the connection between 
sunlight and the conditions under which milk is produced, for better lighted 
dwelling and work rooms, together, possibly, with some reform in clothing, 
seem, also, to be suggested. 

APPROACHING the subject critically the reader familiar with no other source 
of information than SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH is not likely to find himself as 
convinced of certain contentions as he might have been had the facts been 
handled differently. While he will not cavii at the ideal of smokeless cities, 
he is likely to feel somewhat puzzled as to how the mere removal of the smoke 
pall from the great towns will let the sunlight into the lives of the people 
to the extent which the lessons of heliotherapy would seem to indicate as 
needful, how it will, alone, prevent the “ diseases of the shade ”—which is 
how Dr. Rollier happily improves on Dr. Saleeby’s phrase. He will observe 
that sun-cures appear to require the direct exposure to sunlight of almost 
the entire body, and he is left wondering how a helio-hygiene, effective as a 
preventive of these diseases, will be brought about simply by cleaning up 
the air above various congeries of narrow alleys, whose dark houses receive 
their little daylight through material opaque to ultra-violet rays (which, in 
one place, Dr. Saleeby appears to regard as the bio-active part of the solar 
radiations), leaving the sunlight to be absorbed through the very restricted 
exposed areas represented by the face and hands. The population outside 
the larger towns is already—and of course always has been—living under 
undefiled skies, and it would have been pertinent to have been informed 
whether this simple difference confers upon country dwellers the benefits 
and immunities promised to the victims of “ malurbanization ” as a result 
of the prohibition of dense smoke. It is true that some striking comparisons, 
respecting the prevalence of rickets and tuberculosis, are made between 
smokeless New York and cities which are not smokeless, but before their 
significance can be appreciated the question of whether other factors are 
not involved seems to require clearing up. 

ALTHouGH Dr. Saleeby’s book affords indications of its author’s familiarity 
with every aspect of the subject, several factors with which he is evidently 
acquainted have not been accorded their due weight, a circumstance no 
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doubt referable to the lack of correlation and completeness which has been 
mentioned. While the author accords generous praise to the work of 
Dr. Leonard Hill, and himself more than once suggests the existence of a 
tonic value in cold, taken in connection with sunlight, the bearing of Hill’s 
work on a reform in public hygiene of the character advocated is not brought 
out. Hill’s great contribution to the subject has been to show that the results 
obtained by heliotherapists, and often credited entirely to heliotherapy, are 
in large measure due to the bodily reactions arising from the direct exposure 
of the uncovered skin to cooling air, a conclusion the more notable from 
Hill himself being a strong believer in the beneficial physiological effects 
of sunlight, and from its unqualified endorsement by Gauvain. Quite 
clearly a correct appreciation of the respective parts played by air and sun 
in the physiological reactions in question, to say nothing of the influence of 
better habits of living, more suitable diet, and psychic factors—all of which 
seem implicated in the results ascribed to the sun cure as carried out by 
Rollier and Gauvain—is essential before the sociologist can furnish the 
statesman or the social reformer with an indication of the changes required 
in the interests of improved health. 

SUNLIGHT in England is a very variable, and often scarce commodity, but 
cooling air exists constantly and abundantly, and only quite artificially do 
people deprive themselves of an uninterrupted sufficiency of it. If it is the 
important influence in maintaining healthy functioning and creating resistance 
to disease which Hill asserts it to be, then it cannot be excluded when helio- 
hygiene is being studied in connection with public health. 

ConFIDENT that Dr. Saleeby’s disinterested enthusiasm for the subject will 
inevitably lead him to write further on so vital a topic, these criticisms are 
offered in the most friendly spirit, in the sincere hope that he will shortly 
give us, as he is so well qualified to do, the book which the occasion requires. 


Dr. Leonarp Hii’s book does not directly raise social implications, but 
no one can peruse it without the social “ moral” of it being raised in his 
mind, and, since works on the subject are as yet so few, it is entitled to brief 
notice here. 

BEARING in mind the great extent to which the philosophy, aspirations, and 
goal of social effort of individuals are influenced, not merely by disease in 
the common significance of that term, but by the degree or quality of health, 
of bodily and mental vigour, a statement like the following constitutes a 
positive call from the biologist to the sociologist to proclaim the need of a 
readjustment of social routine in accord with the laws of physical life as 
further revealed through recent research. “ Confinement in still, warm 
atmospheres,” says Dr. Hill, in what is perhaps his most interesting chapter, 
“ Metabolism and Cooling Power,” “ and lack of open-air exercise dull the 
fire of life, and, together with lack of sunlight, produce the deleterious effects 
of city life on the physical development. The rebuilding of industrial areas 
as garden cities is then required, in which opportunities for daily open-air 
exercise, the playing of games, gardening, and physical drill are available, 
together with the educational opportunities and indoor amusements of the 
present day.” Greater social change, however, will probably prove implicit 
in the mass of data which Dr. Hill has made available. 

MucH—though not all—that Dr. Hill writes in this book will be familiar 
to those who have perused his invaluable reports to the Medical Research 
Council, but the present is a more readable account, and one which, despite 
its technical presentation, is highly informative for the layman. 


R. WELLBYE. 
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Tue Parais MonplmAL. 


Arrer the Armistice a number of international associations conceived the 
idea of creating a common intellectual centre, there to concentrate all their 
services, collections and works— in a word, to organise an international home 
in a “ Palais Mondial.” A seat and a high protection were needed for that 
purpose. The Belgian Government were approached and an agreement 
come to. The Belgian Parliament recognising at ence the importance of 
securing for Belgium the largest international centre of the world, resolved 
to give every support to this initiative, and as a practical step recognised by 
law the “ juridic personality ” of the new Union, 


Tue Belgian Government further housed the Union in the “ Palais de 
Cinquantenaire ” and undertook to grant the free use of that building until 
the time when international agreement or the League of Nations would 
provide for it definitive location. A subsidy was provisionally granted, 
pending the formation of a regular budget. Finally, diplomatic help was 
secured vis-a-vis foreign Governments and the League of Nations. 


Arter this first generous and broad-minded impulse, however, the Belgian 
Government gradually changed its attitude. Favour was withdrawn, 
promises were left unfulfilled, attempts were made to get back the buildings 
under various pretences. In February this year events culminated in the 
eviction of the Union and its founders from their seat at the Palais Mondial. 
Collections, library and bibliographical files were all forcibly packed and 
removed to some empty rooms. The new Union is thus left without shelter 
or protection. 


AN idea of the importance of the young Institution is given by the fact 
that the International Museum occupied 65 rooms, that the Library com- 
prised 62 collections and 130,000 volumes, the International Institute of 
Bibliography includes 12} million files (cards), and that 18 national univer- 
sities and 350 professors adhered to the International University. A number 
of foreign Government Embassies and Legations had presented the Palais 
Mondial with valuable collections ; as for the Museum, experts have pro- 
nounced it, even in its incipient stage, one of the best arranged and most 
instructive they know, despite a necessarily uncouth and, to many, uninviting 
appearance, a defect of youth and scanty resources. Every one who has 
had to organise a museum knows how much time and money are required 
to produce a permanent effect. 


Tue Belgian Government, before taking the last step duly consulted the 
Academy, whose opinion was crushing. For, after twenty minutes’ in- 
spection, they declared that the Bibliographical Institute was of no scientific 
value. In regard to the Museum, the Commissions of both Science and 
Literature agreed that the value of the collections were no more than that 
of a school museum for primary and normal primary teaching ; the Class 
of Science, however, granted a certain documentary value from an educa- 
tional standpoint, and regretted the eventual dispersion of the collections. 


Tue Belgian Press, on the whole, accepted the deed with equanimity ; we 
may find here and there some dignified protest. But the al tone was 
rather that of levity. A clue to the underlying motives of ility in some 
quarters may perhaps be gathered from the Revue Catholique des idées et 
des faits, which says in the issue of January 25th, 1924: “ In order duly 
to appreciate the Palais Mondial, the International University, and all the 
intellectual internationalism which has revolved round the League of Nations 
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and attempts to penetrate it by the cellars, it is important to go back to the 
fundamental idea which occupies the minds of its protagonists. It is the 
old Judeo-masonic and Jacobinic dogma, the synthesis of all the mysticisms 
and rationalisms of which the humanitarian utopia is the link, and which 
opposed itself squarely to the Catholic Synthesis, of which the “Credo” 
is the common bond.” ‘This outburst against internationalism is the more 
remarkable when one thinks of the original meaning of the word “ Catholic,” 
and that all Catholics are supposed to hold allegiance from Rome, and that 
not merely in spiritual matters. 


Harv y less suggestive is the following incident: a society allied to the 
Union of International Associations, namely the Union of the Associations 
for the League of Nations (which also had its seat at the Palais Mondial), 
published in their Bulletin a motion of their French section requesting the 
French Government not to occupy the Ruhr. Whereupon the Belgian 
Government declared that it was intolerable that such publications should 
emanate from an organisation receiving the free hospitality of the Belgian 
Government. The reply was that the two Unions though allied were 
autonomous, and that the offending one had left the Palais Mondial of its 
own free will. 


It should be added that the founders of the Union received valuable moral 
support from a number of prominent Belgians, among others Vandervelde, 
Brouckére and Decroly : and that the “ Jeane Barreau ” of Brussels expressed 
their sympathy with Messrs. Otlet and La fontaine who have made this 
new organisation their life work. 


[THe above communication comes to us from a valued continental corres- 
pondent. We endorse from personal knowledge all that our correspondent 
says in recognition of the services of Messrs. Otlet and La fontaine in founding 
and building up their remarkable—indeed quite unique—collections of 
bibliographic and synthetic material—Eprrors, SociotocicaL Review.] 





PRIMITIVE MakE-BELIEvVE. 


A conspicuous feature in primitive man’s dealings with the unseen is his 
tendency to resort to ruse and counterfeit in meeting the supposed demands 
of the supposed powers around him and the extreme crudity and ingenuous- 
ness of most of the devices employed has been held to indicate a low opinion 
of the intellectual quality of those powers. Even Sir James Frazer appears 
to countenance this view when he speaks of the Chinese—a people not 
primitive indeed but dominated by primitive superstition—as palming off 
paper clothes, paper carriages, &c., upon the simpleminded spirit-people ; 
but the passage perhaps is not meant very seriously. To me it seems that 
practices of the kind may admit of a quite different interpretation. Primitive 
man has to deal with two worlds, the world of daily experience and its 
supposed attenuated replica, whose combined demand upon his energy 
and solicitude is such, especially as being to a great extent in pari materia, 
that genuine and complete satisfaction may well be impossible. Hence 
there arises a necessity for compromise. In this, however, the inferred and 
imagined world is perhaps at a disadvantage as against the world of 
immediate knowledge. ief in the former, I should say, is likely to be 
less intense and habitual; further, the representative processes of the 
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primitive mind are feeble compared with its perceptions and sensations. 
But the strongest reason, I think, for supposing that compromise will be 
effected chiefly at the expense of the world of ghosts is that this has been 
found to be the safer course. Primitive man has learnt that he cannot with 
impunity neglect or dally with the imperatives of actual life. On the other 
hand, in spite of all tendencies to misread it, the evidence of experience is 
irresistible that in his conduct respecting the dead and other similarly 
imagined spirits he can use economy and sophistry with at least comparative 
impunity. Concerning the devices themselves, we have already noted how 
for instance sham wares are offered and, it would seem, as readily accepted 
as good material. Or, to take a case of a somewhat different kind, the 
unwelcome return of the ghost of one just dead can often, it is believed, 
be effectually barred if the body be carried out through a hole made in the 
wall and afterwards filled up again. At first it might seem that the primitive 
here either is himself extremely simple or else thinks the ghost to be so. 
For even if the ghost should begin by attempting to make its way back by 
the same unconventional route, would it not, upon finding that way closed 
to it, at once go on to try the customary entrance? To entertain any 
expectation of the kind, however, would mean to recognise the necessity of 
much more considerable safeguards, such as leaving the neighbourhood 
altogether and building a new abode elsewhere, measures which present- 
world actualities would generally render impracticable. Therefore the 
notion that the ghost will behave like people in the flesh must somehow be 
challenged and inhibited. Due allowance made for primitive modes of 
thought, one may suppose the position taken up to be somewhat as follows. 
Of its career in this world the ghost may reasonably be expected to remember 
best its latest experience, including the funeral exit, when it was in some 
sense or degree already disembodied, and there is at least a chance that it 
will forget as much of its life in the flesh, including its accustomed way 
of entering the house, as the surviving inmates’ convenience requires should 
be forgotten. Further, the argument, however far from reassuring in itself, 
does not lack the confirmation of experience ; in not a few, perhaps in most, 
known cases the device has worked and it is guaranteed by custom. 


THE savage then, I would suggest, does not really look upon the beings of 
the other world as unintelligent ; but where he finds himself unable or only 
able at an excessive cost in immediate comfort and well-being to make 
adequate provision in their regard he adopts what in the circumstances is. 
the least troublesome course, that, namely, which is grounded on the hope 
that in the particular matter the ghost or ghosts will behave unintelligently 
and so render his inadequate provision effectual. And of course the amount 
of trouble that he is ready to take will be determined in part by the intensity 
of his belief in ghostly realities and of his distaste for ghostly importunities 
or his fear of ghostly reprisals. A further point to be noted is that the savage 
can hardly fail to be influenced by that immateriality which characterises 
the other world ; invisible and impalpable beings that will take theit fill 
of a meal and leave it apparently untasted should not, he may feel, be dealt 
with according to the standards of sensible existence. 


FINALLY, in what I have said concerning the savage’s conception of and 
attitude to the unseen I do not mean to exclude all ideas and intuitions of a 
higher order. I should, however, surmise that these are comparatively 
inarticulate and therefore difficult for others to recognise or to take into 


proper account. 


P. J. HuGHEsDON, 
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BREAD AND FREEDOM. 


Tuere has come from India the first number of a periodical, BREAD AND 
Freepom (India Directory Press, 30-1 Musjidbone Street, Calcutta: 2s. 6d. 
annually), which is the organ of a remarkable movement combining education 
with self-support. Captain Petavel, now lecturer on the Poverty Problem 
at Calcutta University, has long advocated such a method, both here and 
in India, and has now the satisfaction of seeing his efforts taking shape in 
“ The Modern Co-operative Agricultural Association Ltd.,” which has been 
formed under the zgis of Calcutta University to start such co-operative 
educational colonies, and is already arranging for land in the Paresnath Hills. 
India wants, it is pointed out, at the present moment to go back to her old 
national instituuons, and “ her leading intellectuals agree that the ‘ educational 
colony’ promises to lead her back to them in a new form, giving the 
advantages of modern progress.” 


“ CatcuTra University,” we are told, “ laid particular emphasis on the fact 
that co-operative production for use, and not for sale, could solve the problem 
of much poverty in India in an extraordinarily interesting way, as it would 
bring the villages back really to India’s old systern in a new and much better 
form, and because the educational colony is the hopeful foundation for such 
an organisation in the villages.” 


It is pointed out that such an educational development contrasts strongly 
with vocational schools of the ordinary type, for these encourage the modern 
tendency to over specialisation, and prepare boys to enter the market with 
their knowledge. But this type of school does not aim at sales but at growing 
food, &c., for use, so that the establishment obtains the whole result, instead 
of having to sell cheap and buy dear, and at the same time the boys are 
trained both in agriculture and the connected crafts. 


It is proposed, not only to start such educational colonies, but also to develop 
what may be described as a half-way house to a self-supporting colony by 
setting up “ Educational Garden Suburbs” to which boys from town 
schools might be drafted in rotation. The cost of keeping a bey at such 
a school is given as 25 rupees a month, and patrons are asked to help in 
this way. The remaining cost would be met by the boy’s own productivity. 
It is pointed out that the use of modern methods makes it possible to work 
with one adult to several young helpers. If an alternative plan of school 


and practical work as proposed were adopted, one to ten would work out in 
practice as one to five. 


APPeAL is made to readers to subscribe for BREAD AND FREEDOM and also to 
spread a knowledge of the movement. So from the special chair for the 
“ Study of Poverty” in Calcutta University this most hopeful development 


has arisen, a development which may have a very valuable repercussion in 
other countries. 


[F such a movement is possible in India, why not here also? We have 
half a million boys and youths at the present time, it has been estimated, 
over school age, out of work and receiving no training of any kind. The 
prospect before them is a future of vagrancy or of crime. At the same time 
we have a countryside going out of cultivation because it does not “ pay ” 
to cultivate it and sell the products, under the deficient marketing arrange- 
ments usual in this country, where the middle-man and distributor gets 
most of the profit. 

Here if anywhere is surely a field for educational self-supporting colonies, 
growing food for use and practising the associated crafts. Youths so trained 
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would grow up accustomed to co-operative methods and, if they were sub- 
sequently settled on the soil, would by the use of such co-operative methods 
obtain control over the marketing of their products, and even perhaps enable 
England to do what Denmark did in the last generation, change from a 
mainly poor to a comparatively wealthy country. Such an educational 
colony is already on foot in Hampshire, and should be the forerunner of 
many more. 

In America another form of the same idea is at work, we learn from an 
article in The Irish Homestead—an article also reproduced in BREAD AND 
Freepom. For boys over fourteen in Massachusetts working on their 
fathers’ farms there has been developed a “ vocational agricultural Education 
by Home Projects.” Under this arrangement the boy agrees to cultivate, 
say } acre of vegetable garden, or to keep fowls, or look after fruit trees, 
and gets weekly advice and marks from an instructor. Under this system 
something like £30 a head was made by hundreds of pupils in 1916. 


WE in this country are still far too much under the old tradition that education 
is “ book learning,” and must be carried on seated at a desk in a stuffy 
school room. The Regional Survey movement is correcting this, but we 
have still to take the further step for which Mr. Victor Branford and Professor 
Geddes have appealed in Tue Cominc Po ity, the step namely of realising 
the importance in education of the re-living the experience given by those 
primitive occupations through which the mind of man has developed. 
We are told that mental tests show a failure in mental development of a large 
proportion of adults under “ civilised” conditions. It is suggested that 
it is precisely the lack of the primitive occupations which results in such 
failure, and that just as the giving up of the home and substitution of “ hygienic 
boarding schools” for infants and young children would not only be bad 
for the children, but also would be bad because it would deprive the mothers 
and the fathers of education by the child in family life, so the reduction of the 
man to a machine-minder—unless his leisure is sufficient to allow him to 
work in other ways—deprives him of the natural education which has 
developed, through mastery of the environment, those qualities which we 
most prize, and which need to be re-developed in each generation by the 
experiences of life. 

SELF-SUPPORTING schools need to be established, not only with the 
“ practical ” object of training and supporting otherwise superfluous members 
of society, but also with the aim of restoring to our youth a valuable part 
of the human inheritance of which our machine-made civilisation deprives 
alike rich and poor. 


8. B. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue following Report was presented by the Council to the Annual General 
Meeting on June 17th, 1924. 

Tue Report which the Council of the Sociological Society have to present 
for 1923-24 covers a somewhat shorter period than that of previous years, 
namely, from July, 1923, to June, 1924, the Council having decided to 
hold the Annual General Meeting of the Society at an earlier date than 
last year. 


MEETINGS. 


Tue Meetings of the Society during the Autumn Term, 1923, included a 
Course of Lectures on “ The Bearing of Psycho-Analysis upon Sociological 
Problems.” For this Course Miss Barbara Low was good enough to act 
as Organising Hon. Secretary. The meetings of the Course were as follows : 


Oct. gth. Introductory. Dr. Ernest Jones. 

Oct. 16th. Man the Individual. Dr. James Glover. 
Oct. 23rd. The Family. Mr. J. C. Flugel. 

Oct. 30th. Politics. Dr. M. D. Eder. 

Nov. 6th. Education. Miss Barbara Low. 

Nov. 13th. Vocation. Miss E. Sharpe. 
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Tue Course was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, and was a complete 
success throughout, large audiences being present at all the meetings. A 
charge of {1 1s. od. to the general public was made for the Course, Members 
and Associates of the Society and bona fide students being admitted at 
10s. 6d. After paying all expenses a balance of {29 15s. 5d. was made 
on the Course. This balance might have been considerably larger had it 
been possible to hold the Course in a larger hall, since many applications 
for tickets could not be considered owing to lack of space. The hearty 
thanks of the Council are due to Miss Low for her excellent organisation 
of these lectures, and to the speakers who were good enough to contribute 
to the success of the Course. These lectures have been published in 
book form by Messrs. Williams and Norgate, under the title 
| 


One Ordinary Meeting was held during the Autumn Term on October 31st, 
at which Professor Sir Flinders Petrie delivered an address on “ The 
Growth and Decay of Communities,” under the Chairmanship of Professor 
H. J. Fleure, at the Rooms of the Royal Society. 


Socia, At Home. 


AN evening At Home was given on the 28th November for which the Secretary 
of the Sociological Society and the Manager of Sociological Publications Ltd. 
were jointly responsible. Mr. Huntly Carter read a paper to a large audience 
on “ The New Theatre in Soviet Russia: its Conception, Organisation 
and Work,” illustrated by lantern slides. 


OrHer MEETINGS. 


At the request of Mr. P. Mairet, a member of Leplay House, Mr. Huntly 
Carter was asked to repeat his lecture on the Russian Drama to an audience 
of actors and actresses, chiefly from the “ Old Vic” Theatre. The lecture 
took place on the afternoon of February 2gth, and was much appreciated. 
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A MEETING, commemorative of the paper on Eugenics read to the Society on 
May 16th, 1904, by Sir Francis Galton, was held on May 16th, 
1924, when Dr, Saleeby rez. sn address on “ Two Decades of Eugenics.” 
This was followed by a discussion. The address was printed in the 
New Statesman of May 17th. 


RESEARCH GROUP. eI 


Tue Social Psychology Group of the Sociological Society has continued its 
work during the period under consideration. A short Questionnaire, 


longer one previously used for the more intensive study of family conditions. 


> a 

suitable for wide distribution, has now been drawn up, in addition to the 7 
¢ 
hI 


Assistance in the work of the distribution of the Questionnaire (which is aa 
A 


now being carried out) and the collection and classification of the answers 


is much needed. Further information as to the assistance required can be at 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the Group (Miss D. C. Loch) at bi 
Leplay House. ry 


(1) S®CRETARYSHIP. 


ALL members of the Society will have regretted to hear that Miss Loch 
is no longer to be its Secretary, as her devoted work and unflagging interest 
have been invaluable. It is some consolation that the Research Group is 


still to have the benefit of her voluntary service as its Secretary. Mrs 1a 


McKillop is at present carrying on the work of Secretary. 


(2) Obprruary. 

Tue Society and the Council suffered a grievous loss by the death of Mr. 
S. H. Swinny, whose uninterrupted record of service goes back to the original 
formation of the Society. An account of his labours for it, and on the 
Council, was given in the October issue of the Review. 


ten 
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(3) FINance. 

Tue Audited Balance Sheet for 1923 shows a total debit of £81 os. 7d., 
as against {267 1s. 10d. in 1922. This large reduction of the debt is chiefly 
due to the generous donation of {160 by the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. Martin 
White. The money was given specifically for the purpose of releasing the 
Society from the overdraft at the Clydesdale Bank, for which Mr. Martin 
White was one of the guarantors. In addition to this donation the financial 
position of the Society was further improved by the credit balance 
shown on the account of the Course of Psycho-Analytical Lectures. 


(4) MEMBERS, ETc. 
Tue number of members for the year 1924 is 208. 


¥ 


Orricers AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL DURING THE YEAR 1923-1924. 


PRESIDENT : 
*The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M. 





Vice-PRESIDENTS : . 

*Dr, A. C. Haddon, F.R.S. Mr. A. F. Shand. te 

Professor Fleure. Professor E. J. Urwick. 9 

Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie. *Professor Graham Wallas. ee 

Professor Hobhouse. Professor Westermarck. £ 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Sandwich. < 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

ETHICS AND SOME MODERN WORLD PROBLEMS: by William 
McDougall, F.R.S. Methuen & Co. Ltd. 1924. (7s. 6d. net.) 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM: by J. H. Oldham, 

M.A. Student Christian Movement, London. 1924. (7s. 6d. net.) 
Born the above books discuss the same general aspect of contemporary 
society. Are all human beings, of whatever race or colour or native endow- 
ment, to have complete political and social equality throughout the world ? 
Or are certain races entitled, in virtue of their natural superiority, to a 
privileged position in the ranks of civilised mankind ? 

Mr. O_puaM inclines to the former view. The doctrine of racial superiority, 
he thinks, is not only doubtful but dangerous. The really important point 
is the similarity of the basal qualities of humanity, and it is quite arbitrary 
to use our own Western standards as the sole criteria of civilisation. Mr. 
Oldham insists that Christianity requires this attitude, and feels it un- 
necessary to go beyond this standpoint. “ What I should like to say,” he 
concludes, “ as the sum and crown of all that has gone before is that the 
Church of Christ is the answer to the problems we have been considering 
in this book ” (p. 254). ‘The finality of this standpoint is taken for granted, 
so that a certain mysticism pervades the solution which is offered. “ If we 
will seek first the Kingdom of God—and in no other way—we shall find 
that all other things are added unto us” (p. 214). The fact that Mr. 
Oldham’s work is issued for the Student Christian Movement makes it 
superfluous to criticise his attitude here. On the descriptive side the book 
is extremely able, and no one will fail to be impressed by the sincerity and 
moral earnestness of the writer. 

ProressoR McDouca.i’s work goes more thoroughly into the problem, 
and is notable for its adoption of a clear sociological approach. Like almost 
everything from the pen of this most distinguished psychologist, it is marked 
by an extreme charm and lucidity of exposition: and it is stimulating, 
forceful, arresting. The argument may be outlined as follows : 

Our civilisation reveals two conflicting types of ethics, one universal and 
the other national. The former (associated with the great religions and 
nearly all the moral philosophers) enunciates precepts which claim to be 
binding upon all mankind, irrespective of race, colour, or the like. The 
latter (which is what actually prevails in the world) takes as its ultimate 


ethical standard the tribe or nation or State. Our problems to-day really _ 


come from an imperfect fusion of these two distinct conceptions of ethics. 
“‘ Everywhere, in private conduct and in national policy, we are confronted 
by the perplexities arising from our dual system of e ethics, from the conflict 
between the claims of nationality and citizenship on the one hand and of 
the brotherhood of man upon the other ” (p. 29). 

Now, if we were to put into practice the precepts of Universal ethics, our 
civilisation would vanish. “The principles of Universal Ethics, when they begin 
effectively to control the relations of peoples . . . , inevitably make for the 
deterioration both of the living fabric, which is the human race, and of the 
spiritual fabric, which is civilisation. They threaten thus to bring to an 
end the progress of mankind” (p. 115). If we imagine Universal Ethics 
to have reigned in the world for a century or two, we must picture the spread 
of population everywhere, the multiplication of peoples of lower culture and 
lower standards of living at a faster rate than those of higher culture, the 
increase of miscegenation, with its probably disastrous effects, and the 
almost certain extinction of the white race. From a Utilitarian standpoint, 
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therefore, Universal Ethics stands condemned. It rests, in fact, on an 
assumption which is radically false, the assumption that all men are created 
equal and have the same potentialities. There are, on the contrary, differ- 
ences in the native endowment of men, and in that of races; and these 
differences are “ vastly important ” (p. 143). 

Waar, then, is the solution? It is to effect a synthesis of universal and 
national ethics. Instead of an unmitigated or ultra-democracy we must 
work out a democracy tempered by the aristocratic principle. In our 
internal organisation we should institute three classes of individuals, only 
one of which has the rights and full privileges of citizenship: and this 
three-class system should be maintained by a rigourous control of reproduc- 
tion. Externally, or with regard to the relations of different communities, 
nationality is to be our guide. The nation is taken as the ultimate unit of 
ethics. Nationality is not “an unfortunate legacy from the past,” not the 
survival “ from a darker age,” but “ the most precious product and instru- 
ment of the process of human evolution.” Each nation “ is the indispensable 
bearer of the sum of national traditions without which civilised life is 
impossible ” (pp. 148-149). A real Internationalism should be fostered, in 
which each nation will be one member of the family of nations. Inter- 
national justice may be secured, it is added in an Appendix to the book, by 
establishing an International Authority with complete control of all naviga- 
tion or traffic in the air. Such, very briefly, is the argument of the book. 
THERE is a certain local colouring about this whole statement which first 
strikes the reader. ‘The problems envisaged are peculiar, at least in emphasis, 
to present-day American politics: and the sympathies of McDougall 
evidently rest with a policy of extreme American Nationalism. The elaborate 
argument of his book may not unfairly be construed as a rationalisation of 
these sympathies. On no other hypothesis does it seem possible to account 
for the logical weaknesses of the structure. For there are logical weaknesses, 
the more important of which are as follows : 

(a) Equatiry, as the supreme principle of Universal Ethics, does not signify 
what McDougall takes it to signify. Hegel showed conclusively, in his 
Rechts Philosophie, that equality cannot mean abstract sameness or identity, 
which is the interpretation McDougall uses. Equality is compatible with 
the recognition of differences between individuals, differences, that is, in 
nature, talents, mind, character, etc. Equality of opportunity means 
opportunity to realise, not some ideal of abstract human personality as such, 
but the particular potentialities latent in this or that individual. If by 
mental tests or other means it is proved that some races are of inferior native 
stock, Universal Ethics does not require us to ignore this fact, or to build 
up political and social structures which contradict it. It is no doubt pre- 
mature in any case to accept at present the existence of definite racial in- 
feriorities. But the real objection to McDougall’s argument is that the 
picture he draws is beside the question. It an abstract conception 
of equality which Ethics does not countenance. McDougall’s picture is 
evidence of his brilliant imaginative insight: but logically it can only be 
regarded as sheer “ intellectualism.” Ethical principles are not rigid 
concepts of intellectual analysis, but living realities, bound up with that 
actual setting of human affairs, in all its complexity, within which they find 
a partial expression. 

(6) Tue ultimacy of nationality as the ethical unit is at least doubtful. There 
are really three types of society, in the last analysis : the regional, the cultural, 
and the political. Nationalism, in its present phase, is the product essentially 
of the last four or five centuries. As was pointed out in these very pages 
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(Socto.ocicaL Review, October, 1922, pp. 315-319) in a communication 
by Lewis Mumford, the unity which nationalism invokes is often arbitrary, 
artificial, and counter to cultural unity. Nationalism is in many cases “a 
creature of the political State.” Its main function seems to be to provoke 
wars, and its survival is certainly bound up with future wars. The dogmatic 
tone of the “ Group Mind,” to which McDougall’s present work is an ethical 
appendix, pervades the whole attitude of the writer on this topic. 

(c) THere are certain detailed criticisms which seem pertinent. Japan is 
taken as an instance of a National system of ethics. But sociologists inform 
us that Mediaeval Japan was as Buddhist (that is, governed by Universal 
ethics) as Europe was Christian. The spread of Buddhism in China, accord- 
ing to McDougall, was due to the absence of war there. But the China of 
this period, we are told by the authorities, was in fact distinctly militaristic, 
and the opposition to Buddhism really came from the pacific element, or 
the Confucian Literati. There are contradictory statements about Brah- 
manism on page 4 and page 11. It is argued that ultra-democracy rests on 
a deep-lying distrust of human nature, that equality is demanded by men 
“ because no man can be trusted to act fairly towards his fellow-men ” 
(p. 138). Is this not merely a piece of gratuitous cynicism, or even sophistry ? 
How is it compatible with the statement that “ the immediate prompting of 
our nature leads us directly to approve such precepts as the universal systems 
have set forth ....that all men have an equal claim to an equal share of all 
that is worth having” (p. 124)? , 

(d) THe most radical criticism of all, however, must be directed against the 
basic classification adopted. Human history does not reveal two different 
types of ethics, one universal and the other national. It reveals ethical 
principles (that is, those conditions essential to the possibility of social life) 
struggling to realise themselves in particular economic, material, or political 
settings. The ethical principles themselves are always and everywhere the 
same, as McDougall is forced to admit (p. 2). But the actual setting of 
human affairs, the kind of social or economic environment a civilisation 
enjoys, determines the extent to which these ethical principles can be realised. 
What McDougall distinguishes as universal and national should rather be 
recognised as the ideal and the actual. Just as there was no antagonism in 
the development of Roman Law, with its Jus Civile, or National aspect, 
and its Jus Naturale or Jus Gentium, its universal aspect, so there is no real 
conflict between national and universal ethics. The latter is the basis and 
the inspiration of the former. The same capacity in man, reason or mind 
or spirit, which has enabled him to reach the present world-order, determines 
how far, in the new conditions created by the increased complexity of social 
and international relationships, universal precepts can be incorporated into 
the present structure. There is, in short, no dualism or conflict between 
two competing systems of ethics, but one continuous process of social 
evolution, in which our present national systems should be regarded as 
particular, temporary, and highly imperfect embodiments of ethical principles 
which are fundamental and et » principles which are essential to the 
maintenance and survival of any form of civilisation at all. 

It may be that in practice McDougall’s solution is the wisest at the moment. 
But his formulation of the principles involved seems open to the above 
criticisms. ‘The book remains, however, as an exceedingly stimulating and 
vital discussion of fascinating issues. The frank adoption of a sociological 
standpoint is particularly welcome: and readers of the book, who must 
already owe much of their psychological outlook to the genius of this writer, 
will find in it abundant evidence of intellectual power and brilliance of 
synthesis. Israet Levine. 
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TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY: by Arthur J. Penty. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. (6s. net.) 
STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL FOR SOCIETY: by 
H. A. Moss. Student Christian Movement. (6s. net.) 

Tue title A CuristiAN Socto.ocy strikes almost as curiously on the ear 
of the ordinary student of sociology, such as the reviewer, as would, let us 
say, “ a Buddhist biology ” or “ a Mahometan chemistry,” and his surprise 
is not lessened on finding the same claim to be a contribution to a supposedly 
Christian sociology put forward in the second of these two books. Sociology, 
in so far as it aspires to be a science based on the study of societies, can 
obviously only by a stretch of language be termed Christian, even though 
its conclusions may be found to be in harmony with Christian social doctrine. 
That they are so many of us would claim, and in so far as that is so the fact 
must surely be a valuable asset to Christianity in its struggles with opposing 
points of view. But such books as these we should prefer to describe as 
Christian social doctrine, or by some such phrase, in order to avoid con- 
fusion. This is, however, only a matter of names, much or little as that 
may mean. 

Mr. Penty’s book deals with the need for recovery of a common mind 
throughout society. He does not, however, as would be natural at this 
point, go on to deal with a central idea of what is termed the “ new sociology,” 
the need for re-instituting a Spiritual Power able to inspire us with that 
common mind. This conception, generalised from the medizval order, is 
one of the real contributions which sociology has to make to modern Christian 
thought. It is the next step when the need for a common mind has been 
discovered. That in itself is a momentous discovery in a country where till 
lately “‘ the dissidence of dissent” appeared valuable rather than harmful, 
and which has prided itself on aloofness from Continental thought and 
feeling. A well-known publicist once, while talking to the present writer, 
defined freedom as the condition of affairs which follows when the Temporal 
Power is weak and the Spiritual Power broken up into little bits. From this 
débris we get—though he did not say so—rival and contradictory points of 
view about everything in Heaven and earth, class wars and Spiritual and 
Temporal conflicts, all resulting from lack of that common mind which only 
a united Spiritual Power can build up. Do we get freedom also? That 
seems at least doubtful. 

Mr. Penty however passes on to his favourite thesis, in which there is 
probably much truth, that the medieval break-up was due to the introduction 
of Roman Law. He goes on to argue ably for the revival of two medieval 
conceptions, the “ just price ” and the conception of property as related to 
function. He points out that the system of Industrialisation is breaking 
down, and ends by suggesting the organisation of the unemployed in 
Agricultural Guilds. Like all Mr. Penty’s books, this is a book to read and 
enjoy. Its outlook is fearless and original, and it is full of stimulating thought. 
Tue other book does not mention sociology in its title, but begins with a 
defence of the term Curistian SoctoLocy. It goes on to point out the 
reality and value of the sociological conception of the Social Inheritance 
without using this term—a point as it appears to the reviewer rightly taken 
since of central importance—and passes on to emphasise the need for 
realising the underlying unity of the universe. ‘The writer then goes on to 
deal with the Nature of the “ Christian Utopia,” and sums it up in the 
realisation of the fulness of life. His treatment here is somewhat abstract, 
but under the heading of “ The Kingdom of Heaven ” he deals in a remark- 
ably interesting way with the interaction of environment and personality, 
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speaking, e.g., of “ moral diseases of occupation,” and giving an example 
from the account in MARK RUTHERFORD’s DELIVERANCE of the way in which 
clerks occupied in monotonous work which “ called forth no single faculty 
of the mind ” fell back upon obscenity as a sort of mental relief, “ as they 
had never been educated to care for anything in particular.” 


ANOTHER example given is the demoralisation of the casual docker by the 
circumstances of his life. Our author goes on to point out that some greater 
souls can triumph over hampering circumstance. He appears to be unaware 
of the generalisation that, broadly speaking, while man is determined under 
more primitive conditions by the environment which conditions his work, 
so that fishermen, hunter, shepherd, peasant and miner, form contrasting 
types, he mounts an evolutionary ladder of increasing free will and remoulds 
this environment in the making of cities and their associated regions. 
Eutopia (More’s pun) is then naturally seen by the sociologist as the ideally 
remoulded environment for each particular community, not as a mere 
abstract ideal, and in realising it we have need for the scientific spirit of 
enquiry and that power over the environment which is the gift of Science. 


AN interesting chapter on personality and solidarity leads on to the con- 
clusion of the following chapter, headed “ the Christian Gospel in Society,” 
that “a systematic and comprehensive survey of present-day Society could 
be made and ought to be attempted, and that the lack of it accounts in con- 
siderable measure for the confused utterances and the lack of power of the 
Christian Church when it is faced with social issues.” The writer thus 
adopts the view common to the new school of sociology that survey is an 
essential preliminary to service, but it is not quite clear whether he realises 
that survey to be of any real use has to be carried through place by place, 
region by region, and cannot be done in the lump. Human society is not 
like a lump of undifferentiated earth, but is composed of local communities 
which are different from each other in a hundred ways: historical, geo- 
graphical, climatic, and even racial. On the other hand the generalisations 
to which our author proceeds, the evils of great cities, the need to work for 
a better distribution of population, the harmfulness of great inequalities of 
wealth, are all central and of first importance, and the sanity of his whole 
outlook is well shown in the chapter on “ Commerce and Industry,” the 
conclusion of which is that—whatever may be substituted for it—‘* Com- 
petitive Capitalism is not a form of industrial organisation with which 
Christian people ought to be content.” The author passes on to deal with 
the Christian ideal of service, and stresses its necessity for corporations and 
societies as well as for individuals. Here, it seems to the reviewer, he deals 
with one of the centrally lacking things in modern life, a corporate ideal. 
The way in which corporate bodies, from nations downwards, set up their 
interests against those of the whole precisely reflects on a larger scale our 
evil individualism, an¢ seems likely to bring our civilisation to an untimely 
end. He puts forward clearly and convincingly as against this the Christian 
call to service and to sacrifice. 


Tue last chapter on “ The Triumph of God’s Purpose ” is another instance 
of the remarkable similarity in tone and temper between the author and those 
putting forward the new sociology for which Leplay House stands. 

. . . We want the kind of revival which will make the people of any of our great 
industrial cities say to one another something like this : “‘ We will rebuild this ignoble 
city of ours which cramps and distorts its children ; it shall be planned, so that men 
and women may be healthy as God meant them to be. We will re-order our 
industry, so that it may be carried on by the friendly and willing co-operation of 
many minds and many hands, and not to the accompaniment of a sullen struggle for 
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power and for . It may take us thirty or forty years to do what we feel to be 
necessary and right, but we can at least set to work in hope that our children may see 
a city and citizens pleasing in the sight of God.” 

Anp what was done in one city would be done in a hundred towns and cities ; 
and our dead countryside would have to be revived, as indeed it begins to be. And 
it would not be in this country alone, for the next great revival must surely be inter- 
national in its sweep. 

Tuat is, he too sees the making real of the ideal city and its region as the 
vital and practical aim that we must keep before us, through which alone 
a real transformation of our evil society can be effected. Whether or not 
Mr. Moss has read such books as THE ComING Po.ity or ScIENCE AND 
Sanctity, his conclusions are most remarkably in tune with them. Yet 
the reviewer ventures to think that Mr. Moss omits certain contributions to be 
made by the new sociology which are necessary if the new social movement 
in the Church is to be enabled to cope with a world staggering under the 
burden of evil. Such a bringing together of the gifts of science with the 
graces of religion (and on the more specifically religious side of this book, 
valuable as it is, the reviewer has not here space to touch) is the method 
advocated in Scrence aND Sanctity. A book like this is a forerunner of 
the method, and should lead towards a fuller realisation of it. By its recogni- 
tion of the place for science and its methods it tends to correct the perhaps 
too marked tendency in such a writer as Mr. Penty to look back for the ideal 
rather than forward. We need, as the author of ScrENCE AND SANCTITY 
has well said, the habit of surveying the present and seeing in it the surviving 
past as well as the germs of the future in order to correct the tendency to 
undue concentration on either the backlooking or forelooking gaze. Mr. 
Penty’s book is stimulating and original, Mr. Moss’s essentially sane and 
constructive in temper. Both are hopeful signs of the times and well deserve 
careful study. S. B. 





WIDER ASPECTS OF EDUCATION : by J. H. Whitehouse and G. P. 
Gooch. Cambridge University Press. 1924. 


Tuis little book consists of five addresses, urging chiefly the need for inter- 
national education. Dr. Gooch contributes an earnest, clearly reasoned 
appeal to history teachers, urging them to forsake the older insularity of the 
teaching of English history in schools, and a second appeal to both teachers 
and scholars to give more time and study to American history. Mr. White- 
house gives an account of the American educational system that is nothing 
less than a eulogy, and also (the most valuable portion of the book) a sketch 
of the experiments in education for world citizenship that he has carried 
out at Bembridge, experiments that are suggestive and full of hope. 


Mr. WHITEHOUsE’s admiration and enthusiasm for the whole of the educa- 
tional system of America is unstinted and wholesale rather then discriminat- 
ing. One feels that he needs reminding that there are idealists even in our 
un-ideal English schools, at work under conditions which are not always 
encouraging. Neither he nor Dr. Gooch seem to realise that much is being 
done even now in the ordinary elementary and secondary schools of England 
towards the international education they desire. Many history teachers— 
and not only the younger generation—have already caught something of the 
world outlook ; many schools have flourishing junior branches of the League 
of Nations Union, live debating societies with wide interests; and even 
school journeys abroad are no absolutely new venture. 

ALL the essays are characterised by enthusiasm and breadth of outlook 
and make an interesting and stimulating collection. E.G. B.T. 
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THE REBUILDING OF RURAL ENGLAND: by Montagu Fordham. 
Hutchinson & Co. 1924. (10s. 6d. net.) 


In this book Mr. Fordham has succeeded in an admittedly very difficult 
task ; he has written an eminently readable and entertaining book which 
is at the same time a treatise on rural sociology. The book includes an 
illuminating survey of the economics of agricultural distribution, which 
shows us the dealer in all his grades as the ruling factor in present-day rural 
life. But it is a truly sociological study in the sense that it goes on to embrace 
all the aspects of rural life instead of treating the question as a purely economic 
one. In other words, it is essentially human in outlook and method. Mr. 
Fordham is above all a humanist ; he belongs to a school older than that 
of the political economists and destined, we may hope, long to outlive them. 
He writes of that which he knows; his acquaintance with the English 
countryside is not only intimate, but various; and he can compare its 
inhabitants from first-hand knowledge with the peasant on the continent 
whom he helped to repatriate after the war. 


Mr. Forpuam’s central thesis we may take to be given in his chapter on 
“the mind of the peasant.” He asks, “ What is there in the mind of the 
primitive peasant as I saw it in White Russia, and of the educated peasants 
of Denmark, that our leaders of thought have lost ? What is the essential 
difference between the peasant outlook and the outlook of those delightful 
people in authority who write to The Times, publish pamphlets and books, 
address public meetings and summer schools, who have in the past con- 
trolled Parliament, and appear to be bent on confusing the minds of the 
people, and, under cover of this confusion, maintaining our present system ? 
Why is it relatively easy to reconstruct agriculture and rural life in a remote 
province in White Russia, and why can we have great increase of production 
and every sort of educational facilities and interesting social life in Denmark 
—both poor countries—when it is so difficult to take any immediate steps 
to reconstruct rural life and provide educational facilities and social life in 
rural England, an extremely rich country ?” 


Mr. ForpxHam’s answer is that the peasant’s view of life and of well-being 
is direct and vivid ; the corn for food, the forest for fuel, the flax for clothes, 
and so on. So the peasant settles down to produce wealth. But the typical 
English leader of thought is educated by books, and lives in a world of 
abstract ideas. A field of corn is not food, but an item in an account, and 
he may finally get to believe that the creation of food is a loss to the country 
and advise the farmer to grow less and keep accounts ! 


Ir is interesting to note that no better plea could be put forward for the 
change in the basis of education from book learning to the Regional Survey, 
and practise of the primitive occupations, than this contrast between the 
two points of view which Mr. Fordham puts so clearly. He contrasts 
the educated Danish peasant who includes in his idea of wealth, wealth of 
the mind, education, and happy social life, as real assets, and the modern 
educated Englishman who cuts down educational facilities at the same time 
that he preaches to the farmers a doctrine of lessened material production 
as a cure for the evils affecting agriculture and rural life. He points out 
that when we come back to the peasant sense and embrace the “ new learning 
and the Economics of Facts ” (in other words, the sociological tradition for 
which this Review stands), only then shall we be able to reconstruct the 
countryside, for then our national policy will be directed to the creation of 
true wealth. 
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But at the present time, we gather, Mr. Fordham believes that the trend of 
yr egastensapaherr sat Nigh nse) nae ogg pagar dn peel 
ably expect a considerable change of thought, and a new enthusiasm among 
many. The first practical proposal that should be aimed at by men and 
women of this way of thinking who would promote a rural revival is, he 
tells us, the creation of a “ National Co-operative Trust ” for all purposes 
of distribution of agricultural produce, thereby saving the producer from 
the stranglehold of the dealer. Such a scheme, he points out, would be 
more easily applied to England than to any other country, because we have 
a demand within our boundaries that_is in excess of our possible production. 
In the practical carrying out of this Scheme he would work through District 
Boards which would utilise the dealers as agents, and develop depots and 
market centres as well as beer, cheese, and butter factories, and other co- 
operative necessities and methods. Further the organisation would settle 
standard prices. On these prices, he urges, the future of agriculture in this 
country would depend, and such prices would need to be settled between 
organisations of producers and consumers. 


On the financial side he advocates a “‘ National Bank of Agriculture,” to be 
carried on without profit as a national service ; and local credit societies in 
touch with it. For such purposes as rural housing Mr. Fordham advocates 
enthusiastically the method of finance put forward in our last issue under 
the title of “The New Model,” and first advocated by Mr. Branford during 
the reconstruction period towards the end of the war. 


FINALLY, the aim in view is not merely the restoration of the land to the 
people and the people to the land, but the ending of a system pursued since 
the Renaissance, which excludes the le from sharing in the civilisation 
of their day. The end is not “ proletcult ” but a culture with its roots in 
the soil, and flowering in the social life of town and country alike, and in 
their mutual intercourse. 


Mr. Forpuam’s book is a challenge to prevalent ways of thinking which cannot 
be overlooked. It should go far in preparing the ground for the actual 
carrying out of the methods it advocates. No one who cares for England 
can afford to neglect it, and it is written in a way which makes the reading 
of it a pleasure no less than a duty. It is one of many signs which indicate 
that the dawn of a better and happier civilisation may not be far away 


5. B. 


SOCIAL SURVEY: A Guide to Good Citizenship : by George Peverett 
and Alfred T. Pike. National Adult School Union. (Price 6d.) 


THE purpose of this eminently practical guide to investigation is to help 
the groups of men and women who are combining “to master the salient 
facts in the history of their town and village, to find out how far its present 
condition aids, or hinders its citizens in living to the top of their capacity, 
and to devote themselves to the task of bringing the civic life nearer to an 
ideal standard.” 


For such groups this should be invaluable—as a type syllabus of work to 
be done it is wonderfully comprehensive—while, naturally, further lines of 
study or service will suggest themselves to others. For example, the list 
of maps could be much extended, historical ones not being mentioned at all 
—they are of course indispensable to such a study. The lise of References, 
too, shows noteworthy omissions like Geddes’s City Development and recent 
Town-planning Books—but these are only details. The general scheme 
is admirable. I.C. J. F.D. 
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LA PLACE DE LA SOCIOLOGIE DANS L’EDUCATION AUX 
ETATS-UNIS, par Frederick William Roman. Marcel Giard, Paris, 
1923. 

It is almost a platitude to say of tradition that it is at once an incubus and 
an inspiration ; nowhere, however, is this more clearly seen than in the 
history of education. ‘Those that travel light advance quickly, and Europe, 
staggering under the weight of her pack of out-worn values, has been easily 
out-stripped by America in the readiness with which the latter has adopted 
reforms and adapted her educational system to the new conceptions of 
education which the sociologist has put before her. 


True, she is sometimes over-eager to exchange old lights for new ones ; 
true these new ones are often not steadfast luminaries but mere twinkling 
will-o’-the-wisps ; but at any rate she does not, as we in England are so 
apt to do, link new methods to old ideals, and pour the new wine of progress 
into the old bottles of tradition to the detriment of both. 


M. Roman in his interesting volume deals with the rise and spread of socio- 
logical ideals in America and the modification, or rather the revolution, 
which these have effected in educational theory and practice. Professor 
Dewey, the best exponent of these new ideals, speaks of education as a 
“ social function,” having as its aim the guidance and development of the 
young through the medium of their own activities, the work of the teacher 
being to create an environment which will call forth appropriate reactions 
in his pupils and so act upon their minds that instinctive tendencies are 
sublimated and desirable dispositions formed. 


Tue old methods worked along the lines of closed communications from 
teacher to taught, but such communications could not provoke thought. 
What a child accepts ready-made may be a fact but cannot be a thought 
unless the child remakes it in the laboratory of its own mind ; for “ true 
education,” says M. Roman, “is but the perpetual reconstruction of 
experience.” 

It is obvious that this conception of education makes for the inter-dependence 
of sociology and education ; for since the future of the world must depend 
on the way in which the youth, when he comes out of school, reacts to the 
problems of life, he must, while yet in school, be made familiar with these 
problems, must study them, and, influenced by the atmosphere consciously 
created around him, must reach rightly towards them. 


Tue great difference between the attitude of the average Englishman and 
that of the American or German towards education lies in the fact that, 
whilst the former assents to it as to a mere convention, the latter really believes 
in it and see in it a potent factor in the forming and guiding of public opinion. 
Consequently no sooner had this new conception of education gained ground 
than sociology became a part of the curriculum in nearly every High School, 
Training College and University in the States—such subjects as the family, 
pauperism, criminology, emigration, the coloured races, were debated in 
every class-room by youths between the ages of 14 and 18, and an effort 
was made to foster in the individual a sense of responsibility towards 
humanity. 

M. Roman, speaking of the achievements which can justly be laid to the 
score of sociology, points out that, as a result of sociological research, there 
has been an awakening of the social conscience with regard to the treatment 
of prisoners, negroes, the insane, &c., and finally he claims that “ Pro- 
hibition ”’ itself is the result of the education of public opinion during fifty 
arduous years. 
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NEVERTHELESS, although M. Roman thus pays his tribute to the work already 
done by sociology in the schools, and supports his claims by many interesting 
statistics, he is far from regarding the future of American education through 
rose-coloured spectacles. He is on the contrary fully alive to the dangers 
that threaten it. Germany remains a standing proof of how the power of 
education to produce a particular attitude of mind may be exploited, and 
M. Roman sees in Capitalism a power that threatens to use education for 
its own purposes, exploiting it in the interests of capital rather than using 
it for the service of Democracy, and aiming at turning out the capable work - 
man rather than the efficient citizen. 


A system of universal education is not, M. Roman reminds us, necessarily 
democratic ; for in a democracy every individual has a right to demand an 
education commensurate with his own needs as a human being, whereas the 
tendency in the United States at the moment is to give the proletariat the 
education that will fit them for their position as members of an inferior class. 


M. Roman concludes his interesting contribution to the philosophy of 
education by pointing out that the hope of the future lies in the abolition 
of class distinctions and in a truly democratic education having aims in accord- 
ance with sociological ideals. He will, I feel certain, pardon me for suggest- 
ing that, when another edition of his valuable work is called for, he should 
correct the slip which attributes “ Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast” to the wrong author. Wordsworth would certainly have had no 
use for the line. V. Lous. 





EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY: by G. David Snedden. 


Mr. SNEDDEN claims for his book Epucationat SoctoLocy that it should 
be regarded as suggestive rather than complete, and to that end he has 
prefaced each chapter with a formidable list of problems, arising out of 
the nature of his subject, any one of which would furnish material for at 
least a pamphlet. To assist the student in answering these problems a 
bibliography has been affixed to the end of each chapter. 


WE confess to a wish that these problems had been relegated to an appendix 
and had not been allowed to break up the continuity of the reading matter, 
which is surely suggestive enough to raise up sufficient problems without 
any further aid. ‘The volume is divided into four sections dealing respec- 
tively with : Societies and social groups: Social forces, processes, values : 
the Sociological foundations of Education : and the Sociological foundations 
of the School subjects. 


WE miss in the first section a definite psychological basis, and do not 
remember to have come across either in the text or in the bibliographies 


any reference to Trotter’s Instincts oF THE Herp or McDougall’s Group 
MIND. 


We confess that we scarcely know what to make of such statements as the 
following occurring on page 119: “ The two basic sources of contemporary 
economic groupings are found in the advantages, first of division of labour, 
and second of large-scale operation. Those advantages are realised in a 
measure even among various forms of animals. Ants and bees, beavers and 
crows, practice some kind of specialisation beyond that imposed through 
joint care of the young. Many animals co-operate in building, hunting, 
harvesting and storing, use of the gains accruing from collective effort.” 
We feel sure that Mr. Snedden cannot mean to attribute deliberate purpose 
¥ — animals, but it is difficult to discover what exactly he does mean 
© imply. 
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THe number of subjects dealt with in the different sections necessarily 
precludes a full and comprehensive treatment of any one of them, but the 
book is of value inasmuch as it obliges the reader to take stock of the prob- 
lems to which a complex and rapidly changing civilisation gives rise. 

EsPeciAL interest attaches to the section dealing with the “ Sociological 
foundations of School Subjects,” in which Mr. Snedden clearly points out 
the necessity for modifying the curriculum in accordance with recent socio- 
logical research. He demands, as did Herbert Spencer, that we should 
reconsider educational values, and pleads for elasticity and freedom from 
tradition in the framing of the curriculum, insisting that we should cease 
to regard the school as a sort of bed of Procustes into which every individual 
must fit, and that, realising the varying needs of the members of the com- 
munity assembled within the walls of one school, we should divide the 
scholars into “‘ case-groups,” and give to each group according to its needs. 
It is the pitfall of the teacher that he often “ fails to see the wood because 
of the trees,”’ and to those whose vision is becoming obscure, and who in the 
daily round of teaching are losing sight of the wider purposes of education, 
this book can be recommended. V. Louis. 





CITIZENSHIP: by W. H. Hadow. Oxford University Press. (6s. net.) 


THE ground covered by Sir Henry Hadow in the course of lectures on 
Citizenship reproduced in this volume, which were delivered in Glasgow 
under the provisions of the Stevenson Foundation, is of amazing extent. 
The political history of Greece and Rome, not merely in outline but with 
much illustrative detail ; the development of ethical philosophy from Aristotle 
to Kant ; the story of the planting of the British Empire in India and Canada ; 
the various theories of the relation of the individual to the State ; the problem 
of civic education ; the ideals and utopias from Plato and St. Augustine 
through More and Bacon to Mazzini and Sir Henry Jones; these and a 
number of other subjects are expounded with such breadth and scope and 
with so many illuminating touches of scholarship and literary allusion that 
one cannot but envy the audiences who had the privilege of listening to the 
lectures when they were delivered. They display a general conception of 
citizenship which is noble and progressive, and they reveal in the lecturer 
a fine instinct for bringing the experience and thought of the past to the 
service of modern needs. 


Wirt such a feast spread before one it seems greedy to complain of _ 


omissions ; yet it must be said that Sir Henry Hadow has failed to deal 
with some of the most vital aspects of citizenship. He has emphasised the 
governmental and philosophical aspects but has dealt scarcely at all with 
the general interplay of social forces which express themselves in markets, 
communications, industrial relationships, educational institutions, provision 
for social intercourse, and all the varied activities of men living in com- 
munities, ancient and modern. Omissions are particularly noticeable in 
the chapter on civic education, which takes no account of the study of actual 
social life as a method of civic education, and is silent on the subject of 
creating that communal atmosphere in the region of ideas and emotions on 
which healthy civic life depends. 

IF citizenship is to be regarded as limited to political relations, Sir Henry 
Hadow’s book is practically exhaustive, but it is to be regretted that the 
treatment lends support, implicitly if not explicitly, to this narrow and 
obsolescent view. A.J. W. 
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TOWNS AND TOWN-PLANNING, ANCIENT AND MODERN: 
by T. Harold Hughes, F.S.1., A.R.I.B.A., and E. A. G. Lamborn, 
Hon. M.A. Oxon. Clarendon Press. 


READING this book one is reminded of C. K. Chesterton’s remark that “‘ we 
shall have rent up the roots of prehistoric mankind, and seen the last revolu- 
tion of modern society before we really know the meaning of that awful and 
impenetrable word Town.” Although the writers take us back no further 
than 2,500 B.C. (and to Egypt where one expects civilisation at that), and 
go no further into the future than the recent Plans for improving and extend- 
ing our present great towns, they have succeeded in being illuminating—on 
the subject of such Towns as were deliberately planned in historic times 
in the Western World. Where, as in Britain, so large a proportion of our 
Towns just grew, without any formal scientific planning, they have something 
to say about these too, but the main theme is the deliberate design in Town- 
plan, in Europe, and chiefly in Britain and America. 


Out of the brief general historical sketch appears the fact that such planning 
as there was in the past arose on the whole rather from military necessity 
than from a concern for the amenities and conveniences of life as is the case 
to-day—although dignity, fine building, and beauty, too, had their place— 
the necessity of fortification and defence interfered with the subordination 
of details to a great single idea such as the Greeks might have achieved in 
cities planned for great Religious Processions. Towns in the Roman 
tradition with their Central Forum, precise rectangular blocks and main 
streets crossing at a Corfax were obviously inspired by need of speedy 
mobilisation and ease of command of the veterans of the original coloniae. 
The medizval towns, in their turn were cities of refuge, dominated by the 
protecting wall, a feature that, during Renaissance Wars, put all others into 
the shade, some Renaissance plans exhibiting nothing else. ‘Towns such 
as these of course were continental, and later, transformed their fortifications 
into boulevards combining utility (as a traffic ring-road) with beauty of 
trees and grass. 


In England the mark of the Renaissance is stated here to be seen almost 
exclusively in our spacious country houses. But its unfortunate effects 
on our towns in its failure to maintain tradition, with consequent degradation 
of popular institutions, is well known to sociologists. 


IN the section devoted to Britain what is stressed is the want of plan, or 
rather of deliberate plans. For the greater part of our towns grew naturally 
out of hamlet and village. Natural law, however, and commonsense rule 
have laid down their general lines, and their “ plan” can be seen grouped 
around a centre, following the contour. Unity and harmony arose out of 
common tradition of craftsmanship and use of local material, resulting in 
places of real individuality, and of that rightness and charm that comes 
from such a natural growth out of environment. 


BuT it is equally interesting to find that we, too, had our medieval Town- 
planners—and for Peace as well as for War—even if their operations were 
limited. Henry II. is cited as their father for having planned Woodstock. 
John is said to have planned Liverpool (with an eye to its rents), and 
Richard III. foreshadowed the greatest of them all, Edward I., whom we 
more usually think of as our Castle-builder. Some of his towns, such as 
Carnarvon and Conway, were built within his very Castle walls (as you 


poy ee to-day). But Hull and Winchelsea were built from the beginning 
as Ports. 
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Tue great difference in the arrangement of the towns that grew and the 
planned ones was that the former were of the spider-web pattern and the 
latter of the gridiron or chessboard—the plans provided show precisely 
what this implies, and there is a good number of them. 


Unper the heading of the Modern Movement the range is a wider one, 
including America and Australia, but, strangely enough, neither Canada 
nor South Africa, nor India (except for a mention of Delhi). 


Tue history of the movement is traced, briefly, through the last century. 
The problems of slumdom and suburbia, and megalopolis, which the 
Satanic Mills left with us, are only lightly touched upon—more attention 
being paid to the constructive efforts to house the industrial workers in the 
modern way of Garden Village, separated from the town, and to the erection 
of entirely new cities such as Letchworth and Joss-Canberra. 


FINALLY, in a chapter labelled the Future, are set out the ideas for which 
modern Town-planning stands, illustrated with picture plans such as a 
beautiful Dundee, and a Recreation Elysium for Birmingham, and ending 
on a note of the City Beautiful—and Quiet. 


Osvious_y the Town-planner must be something of historian and prophet 
too. He will be the greater prophet for being the interpreter of the past 
and present, rather than their mere recorder. To the extent that he calla 
the living ideas that have gone to the making of the buildings and institu- 
tions that make the town even more than its plan does, will he be able to 
imagine to what such ideas can lead, to safeguard continuity of tradition and 
provide for the possibility of the achievement of the true City Beautiful, 
which is but the expression of the Good Life. 
I. C.J. F. D. 





THE WAY OUT: Edited by Hon. Oliver Stanley. Oxford University 
Press. 1923. (43. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is a volume of essays on the meaning and purpose of adult education 
by members of the British Institute of Adult Education, among them Lord 
Haldane, Prof. Zimmern, Mr. H. J. Laski, and Mr. Albert Mansbridge. 
The three former examine the motives and ideals that have inspired men 


and women of mature years, often under circumstances of great difficulty, - 


to make the search for knowledge, and organisers and teachers to provide 
the means for making the object of that search accessible. 


ALL the essays testify to enthusiasm, devotion, perseverance, on the part 
of both teachers and pupils. Most are quite confident that the motive for 
this pursuit is absolutely disinterested, independent of any desire for 
social advancement or gain of political power, though often inspired in the 
first place by a keen desire for social reform, and that those who pass through 
Tutorial Classes gain much from their good fellowship, especially a quicken- 
ing and confirming of ideals of social service. 


Tue only note of doubt is sounded by Prof. Zimmern in his masterly 
penetrating essay on “ The Evolution of a Citizen.” Though testifying 
with the other contributors to enthusiasm and ideals, he doubts whether 
the twenty years or so of the fuller life of the movement have produced the 
results that might have been — in giving a new impulse, a new 
intellectual outlook to English life. 
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Mr. Mansprince, the man who in the foundation of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and in his work since has done so much to put ideals 
into practice, gives his contribution under the significant title “ Ideals as 
Facts,” and states his interpretation of the aim of adult education as “ The 
fulfilment of capacity, the expression of the life of every man and woman 
at its best.” 


THERE is a chapter of practical suggestions for further development on the 
administrative and financial side, and a very useful summary of organisations 
concerned with adult education; and a bibliography. 


Tuts beginning of the movement for adult education, and still more its 
rapid spread, are among the most hopeful signs of our times. The book 
is to be heartily recommended to all who wish to understand either the 
spirit or the organisation of the work it represents. 


E. G. B. THomas. 
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EconoMic JouRNAL: No. 134: June. 
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No. 5: May; No. 6: June. 


No. 4: PrkING AND Irs Roaps, by L. Impey. No. 5: THe Ancient Roaps or 
Peru, by P. F. Martin. 


GerocraPHicaL Review: Vol. XIV., 1924: No. 2: April. 


No. 2: Economic GsoGrRaPHy oF THE Rune, by J. Levainville. Grocraruy or” 
THE MosLeMs IN THE Mippie Aces, by C. Schoy. 


GeOGRAPHICAL TEACHER: Vol. XII., Part 5: Summer, 1924. 
TRANSYLVANIA, by E. de Martonne. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION : No. 195: Feb., 1924; No. 196: March; 
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No. 4: ELEMENTE zUR SozIOLoGIE IN ITALIEN, by R. Michels. SozioLocre 1 
Japan, by J. Matsumato. 


Leacue or Nations: Official Journals: Monthly Summaries. 
Le Musée Socia.: Year XXXI., 1924: No. 4: April; No. 5: May. 


No. 4: SECTION AGRICOLE, SEANCE du 21 Dec., 1923. No. 5: SECTION AGRICOLF, 
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Papua PaTerNity Beviers, by A. P. Lyons. 
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April; No. 5: May. 


No. 3: Recional PLANNING Next, by F. A. Delano. No. 5: Views ON ZONING 
AND HousINc. 


Oren Court: Vol. XXXVIII., 1924: No. 3: March; No. 4: April; 
No. 5: May. 
PouiticaL Science QuarTeRLY: Vol. XXXIX., 1924: No. 1: March ; 
No. 2: June. 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics: Vol. XXXVIII., 1924: No. 3: May. 


Revue pes Erupes Coopfératives: No. 10: January-March, 1924. 
Sant SIMON, PHYSICIEN SOCIAL, by M. Leroy. 


Revue be L’INstiTuT DE SocioLocie: 4th Year, 1924: No. 2: March. 
La Locique ET Les Sociococugs, E. Dupreel. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE: Year 32, 1924: No. 3-4: March- 
April. 

REVUE DE L’UNIVERSITE DE BRUXELLES: 2gth Year, 1923-24: No. 3: 
February-March. 

Essai SUR LA DissOLuTION opposée A L’EvoLuTion, by M. A. Cochet. 

RivisTa INTERNAZIONALE: Year XXXIII., 1924: No. 375: March; 
No. 376: April; No. 377: May. 

No. 375: CONTINUATION OF LA STORIA DELLE DOTTRINE NELL’ECONOMIA SOCIALE, 
by A. Mauri. No. 376: LA TUTELA DELLA MORALITA NELLA LEGISLAZIONE ITALIANA, 


by F. Dalmazzo. LA FASE ODIERNA DEL PROBLEMA DELL’EMIGRAZIONE ITALIANA 
NEGLI Stati Uniti, by G. Molteni. 
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ScotrisH GEOGRAPHICAL Macazine: Vol. XL., 1924: No. 2: March; 
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by O. H. Rishbeth. No. 3: Tas Marmara Recton, by Prof. J. L.. Myres. 
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